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THE INSTITUTION THAT 
MAKES POSSIBLE A NEW STANDARD 


OF LIVING COMFORT AND BEAUTY 


The modern bathroom and modern radiator 
heating #« the most American things in Amer- 
ica se are symbols of our scientific attitude 
toward home sanitation and home heating. 


But we are no longer content with ade- 
quate heat and perfect sanitation. The useful 
must also be beautiful. Plumbing fixtures and 
heating equipment must now be distinctive 
both in design and color. 


To gratify this desire for beauty, the Amer- 
ican Radiator and Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration has created finer forms and colors 
of exquisite purity for plumbing fixtures. These 
distinctive designs and colors have made 
possible a new conception of bathroom fur- 
nishing and decoration. 


In heating equipment, there is new dis- 
tinction. The “American” Corto Radiator de- 
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AMERICAN. a. ee for shyseraner and cota, 


on BOILERS whether you use hard or soft coal, coke, oil or gas 





AMERICAN "agi 
RADIATOR “SANITARY 
CORPORATION 


40 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
























edici, St. Porchaire Brown, Rose du 
PLUMBING FIXTURES = Barry, lonian Black, Clair de Lune Blue, 
Ming Green and Meissen White. 


99 are made in T'ang Red, Orchid of Vin- 
“Standard” cennes, Royal Copenhagen Blue, Ivoire 
de 


sign has a gracefulness and simplicity that 
permits it to become part of the most dis- 
tinguished interior. Through the efficiency 
and fine appearance of the “Ideal” Red- 
flash Boiler, the basement of many homes 
has become an attractive and livable room. 

Would you know more about the new 
beauty of color and design in plumbing 
fixtures and heating equipment and how 
these modern necessities may be purchased 
On a convenient payment plan? Then visit a 
“Standard” Showroom or an American Ra- 
diator Showroom in one of the principal cities 
or write for the interesting books mentioned 
in the coupon below. 





T.M. 9-29 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


40 West 4oth Street, New York 

1 AM INTERESTED IN RECEIVING: 

0) Interesting book with illustrations i in color ’Color and Style in Bathroom Fur- 
nishing and Decoration”. 

O Particulars of your convenient payment plan, by which my home may be 


equipped with American Radiator Heat for approximately $75 a room. 
The fuel | plan to use: Coal (1) Coke (J) Oil O Gas 
0 Information on The Arco Vacuum Cleaner 
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Leaders in Quality Rubber 
for 47 Years 





At Conshohocken, Pa. 


HIS plant carries out the old LEE tradition in rubber: — ‘‘Make every- 

thing better than anyone else can. Quantity is secondary, quality is 
paramount.”’ All LEE of Conshohocken pneumatic tires are made here. 
8 Ply Super De Luxe, 6 Ply De Luxe Shoulderbilt, High Pressure De Luxe, 
Twin Bead De Luxe cords for trucks and buses, LEE Puncture Proof, LEE 
Balloon and Leeland. 


Tee: as in years gone by, approximately 80% of 
the pneumatic tires sold by m3 of Conshohocken 
dealers are 6 Ply and 8 Ply Heavy Duty De Luxe tires 
for passenger cars, and Twin Bead De Luxe tires for 
trucks and buses. 


This organization, trained and tuned up to a 
manufacturing for 47 years continuously, just naturally 
roduces better tires because its experience and effort 
ren not been concentrated on quantity production. 
Even supposing that raw materials were the same—which 
they are not—these craftsmen will always make better tires. 


At Youngstown, Ohio 


N this plant are made Staghound Heavy Duty Solids, Staghound Super 

Solid-pneumatic Cushion Air Center Tires and our complete line of 
tubes. Also the nationally famous Republic brands of mechanical rubber 
goods: — Belting, Hose, Packing, Molded and Lathe Cut Goods, Mats 
and Matting and Extruded Products, totaling more than one thousand 
different items. 


Therefore, with the name LEE on your tires, you know 
that speed and haste in making them has been subordi- 
nated to care, precision and quality. The satisfaction you 
get on them, the safety you enjoy, will thoroughly con- 
vince you that all tires are not alike. 


Crude rubber is low, so are tire prices. Buy LEE of Con- 
shohocken “De Luxe” tires now for less than inferior tires 
formerly cost. 


Trade in your present tires for LEE De Luxe. See the 
LEE dealer. 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, Owning and Operating LEE Tire & Rubber Co., and Republic Rubber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A. «= 


FACTORIES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Conshohocken 















Now First 
Completely New | 
NCYCLOPAEDIA 





BRITANNICA 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely recast from cover to cover—the zew Fourteenth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is ready. This is the superb “humanized”’ 
Britannica which has captured the attention of the whole civilized world. 


Three years of intensive effort—the co-operation of 3,500 of the world’s foremost 
authorities—the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 before a single volume was printed 
—these are merely a few high lights in the preparation of the mew Fourteenth Edition. 


The Last Word in 
Encyclopaedia 
Perfection 


This zew Britannica immedi- 
ately takes its place as the one 
pre-eminent American work of 
reference—the last word in en- 


cyclopaedia perfection. 


Never has there been assem- 
bled together in one enterprise 
such a wealth of learning as is 
represented by the 3,500 build- 
ers of this great temple of 
knowledge. A//the universities, 
all the learned professions, a// 
the great industries, a/] the 
pastimes have contributed to 
the mighty sum. 


Knowledge For All 
It is a law library for the lawyer, 
a medical digest for the doctor, 
a universal history for the his- 


torian, a commercial university for the business 
man—and a compendium of all the arts and sci- 


ences for the average reader. 


Here is“the cosmos between covers.” The whole 


Note these 
facts 

























Cost More Than 
$2,000,000 


Over 15,000 
Superb Illustrations. 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book Ever Produced. 


Written by 3,500 of 
the World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities. 


Remember—this is a new 
book. Only a small 
amount of text—material 
which could not be im- 
proved in any way—has 
been retained from pre- 
vious editions. 


whirling universe is brought 
within your grasp, obedient to 
your hand. 


Nothing is too profound to 
baffle it, and nothing too famil- 
iar to escape its informing 
touch. And on every subject it 
speaks with the same finality 
and authority. 


All the World's 
Treasures Of Art 
and Illustration 


Among the many new features 
that will astonish and delight 
everyone who turns these pages 
is the wealth and beauty of the 
illustrations. This feature alone 
marks a tremendous advance. 
All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been 
laid under tribute to adorn and 
illuminate the text. 


“The most exciting book of 


1929,” asserts a leading critic, and the whole 
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This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 











Read These Notable Opinions! 


“I heartily congratulate you on the 
production of a work of reference 
which is beyond comparison because 
there is no competitor.” —William 
Beebe, Author and Explorer. 


“The sum of human knowledge is here 
more available than ever before.” — 
J. Arthur Thomson, Editor, “Outline 
of Science.” 


world is echoing that verdict. 

This is a Britannica year! 
Here is your opportunity to 
join the thousands who will 
buy this new edition, now, 
while it is new—fresh from the 
presses. You owe it to yourself 
to learn further details regard- 
ing this magnificent series of 
volumes. 


Extremely Low 
Price 
And due to the economies of 
mass production, the price is are interested in owning a 
extremely low—the lowest in set of the first printing on 
fact at which a completely new edition has been the present favorable terms. Just fill in the 
offered for two generations! Easy payments, if handy coupon and mail it today. 


desired—a deposit of only $5 brings the com- Qc Seneneneeenenenseeeeeeeneseeneseneeeeneseneneneenenes 
plete set with bookcase table to your home. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. Ti9-Al 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Send for FREE Booklet 
















































ation about it, together with full 
details of bindings, the present 
low prices and easy payment 
plan. We want you to have a 
copy free and without the slight- 
est obligation. 


The demand is great— you 
should act promptly if you 


“The one pre-eminent reference work 
for everyday home use.”—].L.Wheeler, 
Librarian, Enoch Pratt Library, Balti- 
more. 

“The Britannica has come up to date 
in an age that likes to be interested as 
well as informed.’’— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 







Please send me by return mail, without any obligation 
on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describing 
the mew Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together 
with full information concerning bindings, low price 
offer and easy terms of payment. 


We have just prepared a handsome new 56-page 
booklet containing numerous color plates, maps, 
etc., from the new edition and giving full inform- 
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feeling fresh and energetic from their 














These men at the 


Harvard Club of Boston 


will set up in several minutes 


BURDICK SOLARIUM 
“health-ray bath 


There is no quicker or more enjoyable way to attain that 
buoyancy, that back-to-boyhood feeling which the average 
business man, who is a little out of condition, so desires. 


It's great to stretch out and relax under the flood of ultra- 
violet rays from the Burdick Solarium at your club, and 
to know that you will get up with that tired feeling 
gone, with nerves soothed, fortified against colds and 
common ills, ready and fit for work or recreation. 
You will see physicians — men who know what is what in 
health matters, but who have little leisure time—there with 
the other members in the ever popular Burdick Solarium 
room at the Illinois Athletic Club, the New York Athletic 
Club, the Penn Athletic Club, the University Clubs and 


others of standing. 


But if your favorite club has not installed the lamps, 
with their famous, exclusive features, please use the 
coupon to obtain facts of interest to you and to the club. 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wis. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Light Therapy Equipment 
in the World. 


THE BURDICK SOLARIUPI 


— Operated Under Medical Supervision. 








[re BURDICK CORPORATION, DEPT. 230, MILTON, WIS. 


Kindly send printed matter pertaining | 

to the Burdick Ultra-violet Solarium | 
PR accasrsicniicensnteichnaiciniaaiahietiniasscntaiegstontancisininienntnamiitpilinnaienee | 
a AEE a RN Es DE GAD Di risscenitecnstieavdintnaclas 











LETTERS 





Stiff Schools 
Sirs: 

I wish to challenge the reference to Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology under “Edu- 
cation” (Timer, Aug. 26) as “the stiffest U. S. 
school.” As a graduate of the Colorado School 
of Mines, a leading U. S. institution in its field, 
I should like to call your attention to its four- 
year curriculum leading to the degree of mining, 
petroleum, or metallurgical engineer, fully as 
exacting as any engineering course offered at 
M. I. T. Other “stiff U. S. institutions are 
Case School of Applied Science, the Schools of 
Mines of Columbia, Missouri, Michigan, and 
Stanford, the engineering schools of many uni- 
versities. 

Tuomas L. WELLS 
A. B. Harvard 
E. M. Colorado School of Mines 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Nie Mehr Krieg 
Sirs: 

TIME reported interestingly on the Boy Scout 
Convention in England, but failed to report—or 
did I fail to see such report?—on a larger and 
possibly more important meeting of young 
people, which occurred the second week of July 
in Vienna. Young workers of both sexes from 
many countries, 50,000 strong, met to demon- 
strate for world peace, for friendship among 
peoples, their slogan “Nie Mehr Krieg” (never 
more war). Taken in connection with the remark 
attributed to Ambassador Dawes, that war de- 
pends on the man in the street, this meeting of 
young socialists becomes truly significant. 

An enthusiastic account of this international 
meeting appears in “Vorwaarts” Aug. 3, 1929— 
a Socialist paper published in Milwaukee, Wis. 

EMMA GATTIKER 

Baraboo, Wis. 


Fifth Leg? 
Sirs: 

Speaking about “table of contents.” Why not 
cut it out? No intelligent person would pass 
up anything printed in Time. It is one-two- 
three down the line with me. The “table” has 
five legs—-kick it out—serves no purpose—wastes 
time and space in your valuable mag. 

ERNEST LEAVERTON 

Grand Junction, Colo. 


Se 
N.B. 


Sirs: 

On page 57 of your issue of Sept. 2 you make 
reference to “Northwest Bank Corp.” Correct 
corporate name is Northwest Bancorporation. 

WALTER NoLp 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Probation Officers 
Sirs: 

In your Aug. 19 issue, p. 10, under “Crime,” 
you state that one of Superintendent of Prisons 
Sanford Bates’ “methods for relieving prison con- 


TIME 
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Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 350 
East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
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Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
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A giant EX0SF° equipped motor produced for 
U. S. Engineers, St. Louis 


























A small SSF equipped fractional 
H. P. motor produced by the Nichols- 
Lintern Company, Cleveland, Ohio. . 
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BOTH are equipped with 
“The Highest Priced 
Bearings in the World” 


, HEN electric motor dependability and performance are 

. sought rather than low price, the choice in bearings invari- 
ably is S{0S. For on an electric motor, particularly, “nothing is 
apt to cost so much as a bearing that cost so little”. 

; The best indication of the electrical industry’s appreciation of 

S30SF quality is to be found in the fact that today 83 of the 

leading manufacturers of rotating electrical equipment are resist- 

ing the temptation to gamble on performance, and are selecting 

ScisiP—“The Highest Priced Bearing in the World”. 

When you select rotating electric equipment of any kind, it 
will pay you to ask if the bearings are SIIGIF. 


~~ 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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“THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD” 
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FAS NO BOSS 


How many of your daytime employees could be 
left to do their work without a supervisor? Only 
a small number. 

Employees who can work without supervision 
are rare. 

Your watchman is alone night after night. He is 
the only employee who has no boss, 

You assume that he attends to his work and 
guards your property. But do you know? 

The watchman who carries a Detex Watchclock 
has a boss. He knows that the record will re- 


veal any negligence, so he stays awake and at- 
tends to his duty. 


Send the coupon for full information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN +» ALERT # PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks. 


Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 











gestion is to increase paroles now limited by the 
scarcity of probation officers. President Hoover 
last week promised him more of these officers.” 
This is all correct, but your readers may be 
confused as others I know have been, into 
thinking that Mr. Bates’ recommendation, which 
the President is backing, means the release of 
convicts from the Federal prisons sooner and 
oftener. This is not the idea at all. Superin- 
tendent Bates is recommending as the National 
Probation Association has been for many years, 
that more probation officers be employed in the 
Federal courts to deal with offenders, especially 
youthful first offenders, before they ever get to 
prison. 

Because of the lack of an adequate appropria- 
tion, there are now only seven paid probation 
officers employed in only seven out of 90-odd 
Federal district courts throughout the country. 
These seven paid probation officers have proven 
their worth many times over. They are ap- 
pointed by the district judges under whom they 
serve, but have to pass a special civil service 
examination. All of them are trained, experi- 
enced men in the work. Their duties are to 
investigate and report to the judges on offenders 
convicted but not yet sentenced by the court. 
They investigate the home conditions, previous 
history and real character of offenders, especially 
of first offenders, many of them young boys, who 
reach the Federal courts because they have com- 
mitted an offense against Federal laws. If the 
report and recommendations of the probation 
officer convince the judge that the young offender 
can safely be released under a suspended sentence, 
and with strict rules of probation supervision, he 
is given this treatment instead of being sent to 
swell the overcrowded population of the Federal 
prisons and being stigmatized after leaving for 
perhaps one mistake, as a convict who has served 
time. 

In some courts, it has been found that at least 
25% of convicted offenders can safely and 
successfully be dealt with under probation super- 
vision instead of commitment. . . . It is now 
proposed by our progressive Superintendent of 
Federal prisons, backed by our equally efficient 
President Hoover, to increase the investment in 
individual treatment and reclamation of young 
offenders in the courts before they are sent to 
prison. It is hoped that at least one paid proba- 
tion officer will be placed in every Federal court 
and that in the larger courts, which handle thou- 
sands of these cases, there may be several officers, 
enough to make the probation treatment close 
and effective. Not only will this development re- 
lieve the Federal prisons from a large number 
of young first offenders who never need to go 
there, but it will reclaim thousands of them, and 
eventually will save the Government far more 
than the salaries of these officers. 

Cuaries L. CHute 
General Secretary 
National Probation Assn., Inc.* 
New York, N. Y. 
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$563,000,000 Bull 
Sirs: 

There are 43,500,000 shares of General Motors 
Common Stock out-standing. How come the 
paper loss to holders is only $62,500,000 when 
it drops 143% points (Time, Aug. 26, p. 47)? 
Come, Time, charge yourself with a $563,000,000 


“bull!” 
E. V. HarKNETT 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


This “bull” reduces the paper profits 
of holders of 20 stocks boomed by the 


**George Woodward Wickersham, President. 





‘Liheve is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


$5 


House of Morgan in 1929 to some $2,371,- 
324,762.—Ed. 
=>. 

Tycoon & Skipper 
Sirs: 

. . « In the land of its national origin “tycoon” 
is a title of dignity, importance and respect. . . . 
With the greatest seriousness, admiration and 
respect do we, English speakers, call the cap- 
tains of our great ships, such as the Leviathan 
and Berengaria, “skippers.’’ A Japanese, looking 
up the definition of that word, would find that 
it actually means either: 1) one who skips or 
jumps about; 2) the larva of the cheese-fly; 3) 
a specie of fish; and 4) any of various small 
insects. That would be no reason for the 
Japanese to avoid using the title of “skipper” in 
referring to one of their own beloved sea com- 
manders when they see us use that title quite 
seriously (even though colloquially) for Sea Com- 
manders Cunningham and Rostron. Don’t let us 
forget that whatever comic opera infection there 
may attach to “tycoon” it is of our own making. 
At any rate, “tycoon” can never be brought down 
to the low humor that “magnate” reached with 
the improvising of the tale of the colored woman 
who, when asked by her son what was meant by 
“oil magnates” in one of the Hearst sheets, re- 
plied: “Dey’s the Rockyfellers, chile. We gets 
our kayhr-sene from dem maggots.” 

EmILe W. VovTE 
New York City 


Haut Goit 
Sirs: 

Stick to “tycoon,” Tre, and _ preserve 
“potent.” You have long since carried their 
use to an absurd extreme, but that is what gives 
you a haut goit. 

I hope that your appeal to subscribers after 
Mr. William Hard’s letter in the Sept. 2 issue 
does not indicate that you are weakening in your 
unconventionalities. . . . 

SAMUEL PORCHER 








Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
Sachem 


Sirs: 

. . . Concerning ill-famed “tycoon.” .. . It 
is a blemish on a masterpiece of journalism. 

As a substitute, I nominate: 1) potentate, or, 
2) sachem, the latter at least having the merit 
of being indigenous to America. 

R. H. Howerton 
Black Mountain, N. C. 


—>— 
Woon, Arbab, Huzur 


Sirs: 

I think William Hard is right—why not vary 
the remarkably striking vocabulary Time uses 
to designate the great—and near-great—and in 
place of repeating “tycoon” several times in each 
issue, make use of such easily pronounced titles 
as nawab, woon, sirdar, nizan, arbab, subadar, 
huzur, boyar and a long list of similar names of 
various kinds of potentates? .. . 


James C. Morret 








Louisville, Ky. 


Hospodar 
Sirs: 

In the event that “a truly formidable band of 
subscribers demands its banishment” I wish to 
take a stand definitely, decidedly in favor of 
apt, unhackneyed “tycoon.” .. . 





Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTion Manacer, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 
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The Lupton Laboratory 


The Research and Experimental Divi- 
sion at Lupton is devoted to the im- 
provement of existing Lupton Prod- 
ucts, as well as the development of 
new items in the Lupton line. Here 
the new Lupton Display Counter is 
being tested for strength. The middle 
shelf has been loaded with heavy 
weights, and the counter is being ex- 
amined for any signs of deflection 


under this load. 





DO GHOST-FEET WALK ON YOUR PROFITS? 





Pond Roof Design and P. C. Windows, both 

Lupton Products, bring maximum air and light 

to the foundry of the Hercules Gas Engine Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Lupton Seaming Tables are part of the textile 
equipment of the Chapman Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Easton, Pa. 


LouUPTOon 


THE ledgers of many concerns are 
haunted by phantom feet which 
have never been put to work. We 
mean those square feet of space 
that are not given over to necessary 
light and air, that are not aisles for 
customers, or passages for trun- 
dling goods... those cubic feet 
above the floor which are going to 
waste. These transparent feet are 
ghosts that drag down your profits. 

More than twelve years ago, 
Lupton foresaw that steel shelving 
would become the accepted equip- 
ment for storing goods. It was 
stronger. It multiplied floor-space. 
It could be easily and quickly ad- 
justed to meet varying stock-needs. 
So Lupton engineers studied the 
channels through which the na- 
tion’s goods traveled: the factory, 
the retail 
Problems of storage and display 


the warehouse, store. 


became tools with which an im- 
proved line of practical shelving 
was created. 


Today, the Lupton name is as 
well known in shelving as it is in 


Constant development, 


windows. 





year after year, has made Lupton 
Steel Shelving the most modern 


storage equipment you can buy. It 
is built, not to meet a price, but to 
give you dollar-for-dollar value 
over years of usefulness. 

the 


The manufacturer, ware- 


house executive, the printer, the 
automobile dealer, the hardware 
merchant, the shoe store, the 
plumbing-supply jobber, the chain 
store, the textile mill or the public 
library .. . each has a definite use 
for steel shelving. 

How many ghost-feet skulk be- 
hind the red figures on your books? 
It costs you nothing to consult with 
Lupton shelving engineers. They 
can give you advice of proved 
value. Or write to us for complete 
information, enclosing a copy of 
your floor-plan in the letter. David 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 2263 E. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lupton Casements emphasize the daintiness of 

this French-type residence, in the Classic man- 

ner. It is the home of Mr. Ruliff Davison at 

Tarrytown, New York. Architect, Walter Dabney 
Blair. 


a great engineering organization 
specializing in fine fabricated steel products 
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THERE IS APLACE FOR ABLE MEN 
IN THIS PROFITABLE BUSINESS... 


This advertisement is addressed to two distinct types of men. 


The first is seeking financial independence through the 
ownership and control of an individual business. 

The second is anxious to invest his surplus funds in a sound 
enterprise that pays higher returns than do the ordinary run 
of securities. 

To either, we offer a way to achieve his ambitions. 

For, to those who can qualify, an opportunity is yet open 
to secure exclusive territorial franchises in the automatic 
merchandising field. 


These franchises entail a capital investment that may be as 
small as $2,000 or as much as $200,000, according to loca- 
tion, yet they commonly yield, on the average, an annual 
return of 40 per cent. or more. 

Those who hold such franchises engage in pleasant and 
healthful work. They are free to play golf of an afternoon, 
to leave their desks for a month's vacation without having to 
count the cost in toil or money on their return. 

Behind them, and working with them, is a $2,500,000 cor- 
poration composed of experienced executives ... men who 
know both the heights to be climbed and the pitfalls to be 
avoided in this particular line of endeavor. 

The franchises already allotted...and they have not been 
few...are showing a return of at least 40 cents on every dollar 
invested, and those that are left should prove just as profitable. 

If you are interested, a letter addressed to Dept. 163, 
International Ticket Scale Corporation, 17 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, N.Y., will bring more detailed information. 
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I might even suggest generously, permit 
graciously the use of my beloved “hospodar’’ as 
an occasional, only alternative. 

Gro. HALPIN 

Newport, R. I. 


Sinister Motive 
Sirs: 

“By usurpation,” says Webster’s New Inter- 
national dictionary, “the shogums’’ (tycoons) “be- 
came the virtual rulers, until by the revolution of 
1867-68 the office was abolished and the power 
of the Emperor restored.” By usurpation. Shame 
on you, Time. No amount of radical-baiting or 
superficial partiality toward “Big Business” can 
atone for this. Above all, let me warn you, 
if you value your reputation, not to publish any- 
thing which might give your readers a hint of 
the really sinister motive for applying this ill- 
omened word to your greatest benefactors... . 

Rosco Bronc 





West Liberty, Ky. 
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Reviews Reviewed 
Sirs: 

“Time” cinema reviews are superior to usual 
moron-bating accounts of a racket which only 
“chumps” (letter Aug. 26) will wait in line to 


support. ««. 
H. T. Frost 

Chicago, IIl. 

Sirs: 

When Robert Emmet Connolley acquires the 
taste of the average movie-goer he will find that 
Time’s critic is “of the people, by and for the 
people.” The Single Standard should rank high 
in the year’s pictures not only because of the 
ascendant, consummate, excelsior, exceptional, 
first-rate, golden, incomparable, inimitable, 
matchless, nonpareil, peerless, perfect, pre- 
eminent, ripping, sublime, superior, surpassing, 
supreme, tip-top, transcendent, unequaled, unique, 
unparalleled, unprecedented, unrivaled, utopian 
and wonderful acting, directing, and producing, 
but also for the fact that a new plot has been 
discovered. Out here in Iowa where they show 
some pictures before shown in New York, we 
Iowans are by nature trained to watch for the 
good in pictures. Some of us may be hicks but 
we know milk doesn’t come from a can, and 
that Iowa is no longer “Indians and cornfields.” 

Keiru H. Rapp 
Alias: Hennebarbarberous 
Red Oak, Iowa. 
Sirs: 

Re your movie reviews, I think they’re 
splendid. Being a C to C reader it’s the first 
thing I turnto.... 

I see about 75 to roo pictures a year and have 
for many years past. Your editor is fair, just, 
and, I’m sure, knows his business. .. . 

W. D. PATTERSON 

New York, N. Y. 
Sirs: 

Making haste to rally round the cinema re- 
viewing stand, so ably constructed it should have 
a host of defenders. In my opinion it is, both in 
style and content, entirely Trme-worthy, thor- 
oughly satisfying, worth looking for wherever 
sandwiched. . . . Concisely it meets all require- 
ments for the perfect review: 1) Cuts down to 
minimum details of story (most newspaper re- 
views give too much of plot and too little of 
everything else). 2) keeps a canny eye on 
directorial treatment, photography, continuity. 
3) Maintains an interested, unbiased attitude on 
talkies, discusses technique of new pictures with 
understanding. 4) Gives fans insight into lives 
of players and does not blurb (as most fan 
magazines do). Its criticism is extremely sound 
and sometimes hits the nail on the head with 
shrewd precision, as the comment in Wonder of 
Women that one feels the actors are having their 
own way too much... 

Louis Drvon 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 

I quite agree with Subscriber Connolley in 
what he has to say with regard to Time’s cinema 
reviews. They sound to me as though they 
were written by a moron or by some old crab 
who should be working for the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

It is a safe bet that whenever TrME pans a 


(Continued on p. 69) 
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Without research 


Investment 1s wos investment 
and rarely attains success 


OO many men buy and sell securities 

withouta basisofconstructive, forward- 

looking research to assure a wise selec- 
tion. Only a comparatively limited few of 
the vast thousands of investors recognize the 
value and the necessity of establishing, first, a 
policy that meets their own particular re- 
quirements, and, second, of assuring success 
for that policy through fundamental, basic 
research. These few are the men who succeed in 
full measure. 


Every Factor is Considered 


Research is the corner stone of Brookmire 
Service. Around it centers every department 
of the organization. It is constantly being ex- 
tended and facilities for continued develop- 
ment provided at a rate far outstripping even 
the growth of the other divisions. Such re- 
search is not simply a matter of studying a 
particular company or security. This follows, 
yes, but not until it has been preceded by 
most comprehensive study of general econ- 
omic conditions, business as a whole, the 
trend of different industries, and the progress 
of companies in these industries. Then, the 
specific company and its securities are sub- 


jected to searching individual appraisement. 
The general position of security markets, 
the money situation, the banking policy, are 
all taken into consideration. When this has 
been done the Brookmire Investment Counsel 
weighs the evidence, and determines what 
recommendations will be made. 


Many hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
required annually to operate this vital de- 
partment of research. Because of it, Brook- 
mire is able to serve successfully thousands of 
clients in every section of the United States. 


A Needless Handicap 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the 
investor who fails to provide himself with 
such a background is seriously—and un- 
necessarily—handicapping himself 


If investment counsel determined by such 
methods seems to you to offer a way to 
secure greater safety and greater productivity 
for your capital we will be glad to send com- 
plete information showing how you can ar- 
range for Brookmire to cooperate with you 
toward increasing your measure of invest: 
ment success. 


This message is directed primarily to individuals and institutions with capital of from $5,000 
to $5,000,000. However, if your principal is less than $5,000 and you will indicate it when 
returning the coupon, we will send details of a special plan designed for the smaller investor. 


BROOKMIR 


Investment Counselors for more than a quarter century. 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to Brcokmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, 
cence ei Se EE EE SAID BS BELA RATERS TET SEE EE OE 
NEW YORK BOSTON BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City ATLANTA 
NEWARK SPRINGFIELD Please send me a Brookmire “Broader View Program”. The amount SAN FRANCISCO 
I have in securities or available for investment is more than $5,000 [1]; 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND less than $5,000 (.}; more than $50,000 [_]. C4 LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO ROCHESTER on PORTLAND TORONTO 
ee Seen MONTREAL 
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IS AN UNUSUALLY SAFE MOTOR CAR 





The Locke Club Roadster, a smart owner-driven car for town and country use 


SAFETY is, and always must be, one 
of the first considerations in any 
motor car. It is one of the funda- 
mental principles of Lincoln policy. 

Safety in a motor car depends 
upon a number of things. First, 
there must be strength .. . strength 
to resist not only the ordinary 
strains of motoring, but any sudden 
shocks. The brakes must be depend- 
able and powerful. The glass must 
be shatter-proof. Acceleration must 
be fast. And finally, there should be 
a subtle balance, a sureness of tread, 
which keeps the car on its feet and 
holds it to the road. 

Among engineers, the strength of 


Lincoln construction is proverbial. 
The steel chassis frame is strong and 
heavy, and it is hot-riveted through- 
out. And in Lincoln bodies the 
same strength is in evidence. Be- 
neath the luxurious coachwork they 
are everywhere firmly reinforced. 
They are proof against virtually 
any contingency. 

The Lincoln six- brake system 
gives positive control of the car. 
The foot brakes (internal expand- 
ing) operate on all four wheels, 
and the momentum of the car serves 
in part to apply them, so that they 
need very little foot pressure. The 
hand brake is internal expanding 


roe LINCOLN 


——— ie eee 


on the rear wheels. All six brakes 
are fully enclosed and protected 
from dirt and moisture. You can 
always be sure of your brakes, in a 
Lincoln. 

Shatter-proof glass, of course, is 
used throughout. And as for riding 
qualities, the special hydraulic shock 
absorbers, the torque tube drive, the 
magnificent spring suspension, and 
the perfect balance of the whole 
car make it not only safe, but pro- 
foundly comfortable and luxurious. 

Safety, sincerity, beauty .. . those 
are the attributes of the Lincoln 

. .“as nearly perfect a motor car 
as it is possible to produce.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Trunk lids slammed. Fishing and dam- 
building clothes were put away. ‘The 
President led Mrs. Hoover and his ret- 
inue back to Washington announcing 
that regular week-ends at his Virginia 
camp weré at an end. Possibly he may 
take one or two hurried Sunday excursions 
to the camp in the next month or two, 
but it is his intention to join Congress in 
sitting on the Tariff. 

Last act of Mr. Hoover before leaving 
his camp was to invite Mr. Burraker to 
visit him. Last month freckled, tatter- 
demalion, 14-year-old Ray (William Mc- 
Kinley) Burraker tiptoed into the camp 
carrying a pet opossum to his President. 
As a special treat, the President intro- 
duced his benefactor to a tall curly-haired 
man. Ray was not impressed—he had 
never heard of Col. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh. Last week Pa Burraker and 
President Hoover settled down in a couple 
of chairs under the trees. The President 
said that he “and his friends” would con- 
tribute $1,200 to build a schoolhouse 
where Ray, and 19 other children of five 
families living thereabouts, could be 
educated. The nearest schoolhouse now 
is 20 miles away. 

@ Back in Washington one morning before 
breakfast the President greeted Secretary 
of State Stimson, Secretary of the Navy 
Adams, and six Admirals—all of whom sat 
down to eat, to talk about naval reductions. 
Next day the President sent a new note 
(contents secret) to England about 
cruisers. 

@ Grocers calculated that the President 
was inefficient in buying White House 
food at retail instead of wholesale. Since 
March 4, they computed, the President 
and Mrs. Hoover have not passed a day 
without having guests at one or more 
meals. Some 1,400 guests ate at the 
White House in a little over six months, 
including 200 house guests and 250 week- 
end guests at the Virginia camp. Whole- 
sale savings on butter, eggs, bread, 
tradesmen said, could have been consid- 
erable. But the U. S. Government has 
no cause to object. Food eaten by all 
except official guests is paid for out of 
the President’s private pocket. 

@ Guest at the White House all week 
was Hubert Work M. D., being eased 
out of the Chairmanship of the Republi- 
can National Committee. His visit was 
interpreted as a parting token of the 
President’s esteem. That his resignation, 
announced as “due to ill health,” left him 
under no misapprehension, he showed by 
saying : 

“I expect to get rid of the Republican 


Committee in about ten minutes. Then 
I’m through. Since I’m on the toboggan 
it’s not for me to talk—that will be up 
to the new Chairman.” As for illness: 
“T am feeling fine. I’ve been sick only 
twice—once in 1885 and once in 1915. 
Since ten I haven’t missed a meal. Every 
year two or three doctors examine me 
and find nothing wrong.” 

Next day, after- the committee had 
elected as Chairman, Claudius Hart Huston 
of Tennessee, businessman-politician whom 
President Hoover had chosen to prepare 
the nation for his re-election in 1932, the 
Committee members trooped to the White 
House, expressed respect. 

@ President & Mrs. Hoover attended 
the Quaker meeting house on Sunday, 
for the first time since they began going 
to their Virginia camp last summer. 

@ Sunday night, on the eve of the meet- 
ing of the Republican National Commit- 
tee President & Mrs. Hoover entertained 
potent Republican politicians: Colonel & 
Mrs. Rentfro Banton Creager of Texas 
(see p. 48), Louis Kroh Liggett of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Work, etc. etc. 

@ The Official Spokesman, famed White 
House fiction, was one of the Coolidge 
institutions thrown overboard by Pres- 
ident Hoover. Last week the Official 
Spokesman reappeared, but this time it 
was no fiction. When all the world was 
at war and Woodrow Wilson had a great 
deal to do, he used to send out his then 
good friend and trusted secretary, Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, to tell correspondents 
whatever it was proper for them to know. 
Five times so far President Hoover has 
cancelled conferences with pressmen. 
Last week, distracted by Tariff, World 
Court, Arms Reduction -and Republican 
National Committee, he sent his trusted 
secretary George Akerson to fill his ap- 
pointment with the press. This Official 
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Spokesman, strikingly Hooveresque in 
physical appearance, once a news-gatherer 
himself (Minneapolis Tribune), had 
nothing of world import to impart. He 
said that if Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft intended to resign, the President had 
not been so informed; and that if Gover- 
nor Fred Warren Green of Michigan* 
(who had arrived that morning to spend 
a few days at the White House) were 
going to become Secretary of Labor when 
James John Davis retires on March 4, it 
was indeed news to the President. 

@ Presently Mr. Hoover shook the hand 
of British Ambassador Sir Esme Howard 
and of Sir Robert Gilbert Vansittart. poet 
and Principal Private Secretary to James 
Ramsay MacDonald (and to Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin before him). Poet-Secre- 
tary Vansittart had just come to pay 
respects, anticipating his chief's proposed 
visit next month. 


Hoover v. Influences 

Without mentioning names but leaving 
no doubt whatever about whom he was 
talking, President Hoover picked up a pa- 
per and read to an assemblage of White 
House correspondents. As he read they 
looked more and more dumbfounded as if 
they did not believe a President of the 
United States could be so outspoken. Mr. 
Hoover read on, with a broad smile at their 
astonishment. When he had finished read- 
ing the correspondents asked whether this 
statement was for their information or 
whether they might give him as authority 
for the sense of it. His answer was that 
verbatim copies would be given them. 

The statement began: “The President 
said: I have been much interested. . . .” 
What he was interested in was the dis- 
closure in a New York court that “a naval 
expert” had received more than $50,000 
from “three naval shipbuilding corpora- 
tions,” for propaganda that he had carried 
on for a bigger Navy and against naval 
limitation. 

That was clear enough. No one had 
any doubt that “‘a naval expert’? was Wil- 
liam B. Shearer and “three shipbuilding 
corporations” were Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., American Brown Boveri Corp., 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., whom Mr. Shearer has sued for a bal- 
ance of $257,655 on a claim of $308,885 
for propaganda services (T1ME, Sept. 2).+ 

But the President said yet more: 

“A part of this propaganda has been di- 


*Now serving his second term. Of his 60 odd 
pay checks received since taking office none 
has yet been cashed. At $5,000 a year they 
represent some $13,000. Governor Green’s pri- 
vate wealth comes from a furniture factory. 





+For Mr. Shearer’s comment on his activities 
as reported in TiME see Letters, p. 69. 
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rected to create international distrust and 
hate. 

“T cannot believe that the responsible 
directors of these shipbuilding corpora- 
tions have been a party to these transac- 
tions as reported in this lawsuit, but their 
statement of the case is needed. It is due 
to the public, it is due to the Government, 
and it is due to the corporations them- 
selves. 

“In the meantime, I have directed the 
Attorney-General to consider what action 
we can take. 

“Unless the companies can show an en- 
tirely different situation to that which is 
purported in this suit, we are compelled to 
consider what measures can be proposed to 
free the country of such influences. 

“T am making this statement publicly 
so that there can be no misapprehension 
of my determination that our present in- 
ternational negotiations shall not be in- 
terfered with from such sources and 
through such methods.” 

The three shipbuilding companies 
promptly issued denials. Eugene Gifford 
Grace, president of Bethlehem Ship- 
building which built the cruiser North- 
ampton launched last week (see col. 2), 
said Lobbyist Shearer’s suit was “without 
merit.” Homer Lenoir Ferguson, presi- 
dent of Newport News Co. which built 
the cruiser Houston also launched last 
week, said that his company had never em- 
ployed “Shearer or any one else to oppose 
disarmament.” Clinton Lloyd Bardo, 
president of New York Shipbuilding Co. 
(subsidiary of American Brown Boveri) 
said the suit was “wholly unsupported by 
the facts.” 


~ 
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W orld Court 


The most foreign-policied President 
since Woodrow Wilson is Herbert Hoover. 
In six months in office he has stirred up a 
new naval disarmament to-do, and last 
week he opened up another question, dis- 
carded not so. long ago: U. S. adherence 
to the World Court. 

In 1925 President Coolidge asked the 
Senate to let the U. S. join the Court. The 
Senate’s answer was to tack five reserva- 
tions to its approval. The reservations had 
to be accepted by the other nations adher- 
ing to the Court, but the reservations were 
of such a kind that only seven lesser na- 
tions out of 47 agreed. 

Last spring Elihu Root, grey Elder 
Statesman of U.S. diplomacy, good friend 
of Herbert Hoover, went to Geneva—quite 
unofficially—and began with foreign diplo- 
mats to draw up another set of reserva- 
tions which would suit both them and the 
U.S. Last week more than 4o nations had 
approved the Root formula (see p. 26). 
So Henry Lewis Stimson, President Hoov- 
er’s Secretary of State, announced that 
he had “carefully examined” the new res- 
ervations and “satisfied” himself that they 
would protect the U. S. 

He called reporters to him and an- 
nounced: “Accordingly, last month I no- 
tified the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations, who is presenting this 
to the other signatory powers, that the 
draft protocol met with my approval, and 
that if it was accepted by the other States 


I would recommend to the President of 
the U. S. that it be signed and submitted 
to the Senate for its consent to ratifica- 
tion.” 

The press refused to take the Secretary 
of State’s first-personal pronouns seriously. 
It headlined “Hoover Advocates U. S. 
Court Entry,” “Hoover Takes World 
Court Plan of Root.” Seasoned Corre- 








© P. & A. 
WiLtt1AM HAMILTON BONES 
Correspondent Gilbert did not get HIM. 


spondent Clinton W. Gilbert took occasion 
to remark: “Mr. Hoover is not the kind 
of executive who turns over problems of 
his administration to subordinates.” If 
these disrespectful remarks “got the Sec- 
retary’s goat’”* he made no sign, allowed 
his announcement to pass as a declaration 
that one of Herbert Hoover’s policies 
would be to put the U. S. into the World 
Court. 

Actually Secretary Stimson’s goat, the 
one attributed to him, which followed him 
from the Philippines, is in the White 
House stable. He, “Master William Ham- 
ilton Bones,” in the care of Private John 
Hale, U. S. A., is reported to chew the 
blackest plug tobacco, which accounts for 
the brownness of his whiskers, to eat the 
horse’s hay, to sit up on his haunches and 
“speak” in goatish gutturals. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Northampton & Houston 

At Quincy, Mass., there was a sultry, 
grey sky, a wet mist falling. An elegant 
lady in white shoes and stockings, in a 
white flannel coat and a white felt hat with 
a white straw brim, with white teeth shin- 
ing in a broad smile, advanced through the 


*“Getting his goat” originated on the turf. 
Race horses, high-strung, feel more at ease if 
constantly attended by a fellow animal. <A 
cheap, tractable animal, easy to feed, taking up 
small room in a stall, is the goat. Many a 
racehorse, especially in England, has had a goat 
for stall-mate. Turf crooks long ago found that 
few things will upset a horse more than to 
“get his goat” (take it away) the night before 
the race. 


crowd. One white arm held a sheaf of 
pink roses; the other white arm waved 
gaily. There in the yards of Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., Grace Goodhue Cool- 
idge—for it was she—took a full-arm 
swing and smashed a bottle of sparkling 
mineral water on a stout steel hull, crying, 
“I christen thee Northampton,”* 

At Mrs. Coolidge’s elbow, Secretary of 
the Navy Charles Francis Adams in a stiff 
white collar, holding his white straw hat 
aloft with a gesture of dignified salutation, 
watched the new hull slide slowly down to 
the wet sea. The representative of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee saw noth- 
ing—neither the grey hull, the grey mist 
nor the white apparel. But he, blind Sena- 
tor Schall of Minnesota (see p. 16), heard 
the patriotic whistles of the harbor ship- 
ping. 

At Newport News, Va. It was a boil- 
ing hot day under a blazing hot sun, but 
Texans thrive in such weather. There 
were two good Texans looking the part, 
Senators Morris Sheppard and Tom Con- 
nally. Through the crowd came tripping 
a little Southern maid, all flowers, Miss 
Elizabeth Holcombe (daughter of a 
former Mayor of Houston) followed by 
a maid of honor. She struck the steady 
prow of the monster gingerly with a flask 
of bottled water. She struck again. No 
damage was done. Up stepped manly 
Homer Lenoir Ferguson, President of 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. (see col. 1), took the bottle in his 
hand, shattered it to fragments. The 
monster slid away before his blow, slipped 
into the shining waters of the River 
James. “Ah christen thee Houston,” 
murmured Miss Holcombe. 


The Northampton, first of its name in 
the U. S. Navy, and the Houston, second 
of its name, are the sixth and seventh of 
eight light cruisers authorized in 1924, laid 
down in 1928. Six hundred feet long, 65 
feet broad, displacing 10,000 tons, they 
carry nine 8-inch guns, three to a turret. 
Each ship will be manned by 597 officers 
and men. 


CRIME 


Discrimination 


Someone in Washington with a memory 
for faces was startled. Whisperings were 
started. Other memories, joggled, also 
led to recognition. Soon the Capital was 
rife with rumors that Harry Ford Sin- 
clair, convict in the District of Columbia 
Jail, was riding through the streets in a 
motor car. The jail officials were ques- 
tioned. They admitted that for two 
months Convict Sinclair, prison pharma- 
cist, had been detailed to accompany the 
jail physicians to the city wharfs to attend 
prisoners working there. 

When the news reached the press, 
George S. Wilson, District Director of 
Public Welfare, ordered the rides to 
cease. Edward L. McNamara, another 
trusty, now rides with the prison doctor. 
Morris Massa Barnard, superintendent of 





*The Coolidges, as few have forgotten, live at 
Northampton, Mass, 
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District penal institutions, explained that 
the rides were merely jail routine. Said 
he: “The board of Public Welfare felt, 
however, that the publicity given Sin- 
clair’s assignment made it unwise to con- 
tinue him in that capacity. It is very un- 
fortunate that this should happen, for 
some people will regard the board’s order 
as an act of discrimination against Mr. 
Sinclair.” 
—©>—- 


Professor Added 

Last week President Hoover’s Crime 
Commission, appointed in April (TIME, 
May 27), held a meeting in Washington 
and decided to begin public hearings 
about crime and its remedies. With the 
commissioners met a figure new on the 
Washington scene—Police-Professor 
August Vollmer, just appointed as the 
commission’s police work expert. 

Mr. Vollmer is chief of Berkeley, Cal., 
but he has a world reputation as a crim- 
inologist. Famed for the adaptation of 
a lie detector (through the discovery that 
falsehood produces a prompt rise in blood 
pressure), for the employment of P. D. 
students on the Berkeley police force, he 
has by request reorganized the police 
forces of Detroit, Los Angeles, Kansas 
City, San Diego, Havana. Greatest trib- 
ute of all, he was appointed last spring 
professor of Police Administration at the 
University of Chicago (Time, May 27). 
Last week he was given indefinite leave 
of absence from Berkeley to work for 
the Crime Commission and his country. 


RACES 
Ghouls 


Chief & Squaw Clement Bear of the 
Winnebagos have been spending a pleasant 
summer in the camping grounds at Starved 
Rock, famed landmark on the Fox River 
near Utica, Ill. Last week Chief Clement 
paid a visit to the ruins of a city of his 
ancestors (sacked in 1600 by the Pottawa- 
tomies and Iroquois), ruins which lie 
south of Utica. There he encountered 
anthropologists of the University of Illinois 
industriously recovering pottery and other 
Indian relics from funeral mounds. He 
examined the anthropologists’ papers, in- 
cluding a permit from the University of 
Illinois, and declared them insufficient. 
When a deputy sheriff arrived on the 
scene, Chief Clement gravely said: “I 
shall report this desecration to the Great 
White Father [Herbert Clark Hoover].” 


THE CONGRESS 


Senate Week 

Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@, Formally received the tariff bill from 
the Finance Committee, recessed for four 
days. 
@ Began debate on the tariff bill. 


@ Saw William E. Brock, Chattanooga 
candy man, appointed to succeed the late 
Senator Tyson, sworn in as a Senator 
from Tennessee. 





THE TARIFF 
Birdseed & Cat-Jumping 


A certain prophet offered last week the 
following forecast of the tariff bill debate: 

“Tt will start by discussion for a third 
per cent ad valorem duty on imported 
bird-seed. Taking the affirmative side will 
be Tom Heflin, with a birds-eye view of 
the mistake of allowing the Vatican more 
territory and a motion to prevent Al 
Smith from building the highest building 











PoLice-PROFESSOR VOLLMER 


Started working for his country. 


in New York. Then will be a two weeks’ 
discussion on prohibition, followed by ten 
days of Arizona Senators denouncing the 
Boulder Dam. 

“And by Christmas you won’t know 
whether the birds got any seed or not.” 

The prophet, Mr. Will Rogers, was 
wrong. The tariff bill was presented in 
the Senate last week by Senator Smoot. 
Two resolutions were offered calling upon 
the Treasury Department to open income 
tax reports of corporations. Another reso- 
lution directed that the bill be returned to 
Committee to strike out all tariff changes 
except those on agricultural products. Then 
the Senate agreed to get down seriously to 
arguing four days later, and meantime 
took a rest. 

The lineup showed three groups: 

1) The regular Republicans, supposedly 
in favor of plenty of tariff of all kinds. 

2) The group of Midwestern, more or 
less insurgent Republicans, who want only 
a tariff on agriculture. 

3) The Democrats, supposedly in favor 
of very little tariff of any kind. 

But the lineup meant little. There are 
regular Republicans only half-hearted 
about many tariff items. And all good 
Democrats want some tariff or other for 
their people at home. 

The Insurgents, led by Idaho’s Borah, 
and the Democrats, were agreed that they 
wanted tax reports made available—as am- 
munition. The tax reports will show what 


profits numbers of businesses have made 
under present tariff duties. When it came 
to the question of confining the tariff to 
agriculture, the Democrats became anxious 
about defections from their ranks. They 
were just as uneasy about voting on 
specific tariff rates. In fact every one was 
a little uneasy. So with many whisper- 
ings behind the scenes it was agreed that 
the prolog should be not tariff, but admin- 
istration of the tariff. In other words, the 
Senators will first argue about the flexible 
tariff provision (allowing the President to 
alter rates), meanwhile watching which 
ways the tariff cat jumps. 


———@ 


Thief Catch Thief 

No little has the public heard of tour- 
ists returning from abroad who fail to de- 
clare the full value of their purchases, 
hoping to cheat the Government of its legal 
customs dues. Next to nothing has the 
public heard of the Government mulcting 
tourists of from 30% to 40% more in 
tariff duties than is legally collectible. Re- 
cently persons not so ignorant of the law 
as the average tourist began to make in- 
quiries. Last week, Customs officials pub- 
licly admitted that tourists have for years 
paid millions of dollars more in tariff 
duties than the law authorizes. “Ah,” said 
cynics, “the shoes of dishonesty fit many 
feet.” 

The crux of the matter is that the law 
requires tourists to declare “the full for- 
eign value” of merchandise bought abroad. 
Tourists ordinarily know but one foreign 
value—the price they paid—and almost 
invariably set down and pay duty on the 
retail price. Yet the law defines the full 
foreign value as “the market value or the 
price . . . in the usual wholesale quanti- 
ties.” Every businessman knows that the 
average retail price is about 50% greater 
than the wholesale price, yet tourists com- 
monly pay duty on the former. 

It is the privilege of tourists to have 
their imports valued on the wholesale 
price. The reasons why they ordinarily 
do not are: 1) Ignorance, which the Gov- 
ernment has not tried to dispel; 2) The 
fact that to have goods so valued it is nec- 





‘essary to have them sent to the appraisers’ 


stores. This involves delay of several 
days. In addition the tourist must bear the 
risk of any damage that may befall his be- 
longings in being dragged to and from the 
appraisers’ stores. 

Customs officials justify their collection 
of duty on declarations by saying that tour- 
ists (although generally ignorant of the 
fact) prefer to pay the extra duty rather 
than bear the delay. They also say that it 
would take so long to value tourists’ pur- 
chases properly that it would be impossi- 
ble to handle the large influx of tourists 
which occurs toward the end of every sum- 
mer. About one-third of all returning 
tourists pay duty. How much excess duty 
they pay can only be conjectured—the 
guess of customs officials was $2,000,000 
a year. 

Last week, aroused by the public’s dis- 
covery, officials began to seek to relieve 
the injustice. Commissioner of Customs 
F. X. A. Eble visited Manhattan, suggested 
that duties lower.than the regular rate be 
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charged tourists; eg., that if a man 
brought in $125 worth of foreign goods, 
he be allowed his usual $100 exemption 
and then be taxed, say, 25% ($6.25) in- 
stead of, say, 90% ($22.50). The objec- 
tions to this proposal are that $125 worth 
of goods at wholesale rates are worth $80 
or $85 and should not be taxed at all; that 
such an arbitrary scaling down of duties 
is probably illegal. 

Others suggested that inasmuch as a 
tariff law is in the remaking the injustice 
should be properly righted. If it is not 
practical to appraise tourists’ imports at 
wholesale, a lower rate of duty or a greater 
individual exemption might be allowed. 
The tariff bill as it stands increases the 
tourist’s duty-free allowance from $100 to 
$200 (the National Association of Mer- 
chant Tailors of America is opposing this 
increase) but the change merely compen- 
sates for the decreased purchasing power 
of the dollar which has taken place since 
the $100 allowance was established several 
decades ago. To put the tourist on equal 
terms with the commercial importer would 
require about a $300 exemption and a 
special reduction of about 334% in duties 
applying to tourist-imported goods (retail 
value). Wise men sniffed at the possibil- 
ity of these terms being adopted. “The 
ourists,” said they, “have no lobby.” 


~ 
——_—— 


Tariff v. Women 

A plump, chipper representative is Mrs. 
Teresa Norton of New Jersey. She has 
been speaking her mind about tariff for 
women—especially the proposed Smoot- 
Hawley tariff. She said that it would 
mean that women whose clothes are al- 
ready too costly for their purses would 
have to pay 10% to 75% more for “every- 
thing that goes to make a woman comfort- 
able.” 

She itemized: 

“Silk is no longer the exclusive fabric of 
rich women. Working women use it ex- 
tensively.” 

“Fine toilet ‘soap is something every 
woman appreciates. It is not considered a 
Juxury.” 

“Shoes are a necessity and women every- 
where are paying high prices for their 
choes.” (Tariff increase 20%.) 

“It is a well known fact that women of 
refinement, in whatever financial condition 
they may be, value the perfumes that come 
‘rom France.” 

‘The appearance a woman presents has 
much to do with securing employment 
and with an increased tariff on everything 
she wears, it is going to be very difficult 
for her to maintain herself.” 

This was a little more than the staid 
senator from the Mormon state could bear. 
He roused himself, shook his sedate head, 
retorted: 

“A tariff of 209 on imported shoes will 
not raise the price of American shoes ap- 
preciably, but it will keep employed the 
thousands of American women in Ameri- 
can shoe factories. 

“Mrs. Norton is simply repeating the 
false tale told by the Democrats for many 
years. 

“If Mrs. Norton will consult the thou- 


sands of women employed in the mills, 
shops and establishments of New Jersey 
and New York, she will find that she is 
betraying their interests.” 

If Senator Smoot believed that he had 
spoken the last word he was mistaken. 
Mrs. Norton had at least three more words 
and she said them: 

1) “Senator Smoot must consider the 











© P.& A. 
New Jersey’s Mrs. Norton 


. called the Senator “naive.” 


women of the country devoid of intelli- 
gence when he asks them to believe that 
a tariff bill which increases the price of 
practically everything we eat and wear will 
not increase the cost to the consumer.” 

2) “Paid lobbyists are not my friends 
and advisers in my work in Congress. Can 
Senator Smoot say as much?” 

3) “There is neither logic nor truth in 
the senator’s naive contention.” 

“What is a working girl’s budget? How 
can the tariff affect her?’’ demanded peo- 
ple with appetites for brass tacks. Work- 
ing girls’ budgets are commonly prepared 
by those who do not have to live on them. 
Mrs. Norton’s district (the 12th New 
Jersey) is in Hudson County opposite 
Manhattan. The following budget is not 
tariff-maker theory but an average struck 
among the actual budgets of a number of 
girls earning $25 per week in a metropoli- 
tan area: 

Room $7 

Food & carfare 13 

Clothes, etc. 5 

Although food and rent costs may be af- 
fected by the tariff on sugar, brick, cement, 
etc., the last item would be the one prin- 
cipally affected. That $5 a week ($260 
per year) is divided as follows: 


Shoes (3 pr.) Se te 
Coat 35 
Hats (3) én 15 
Dresses (several silk) > 
Lingerie 30 
Stockings (12 pr.) .. 20 
Laundry & cleaning 15 
Toilet articles net ees 25 
Extra & emergency .... ees i 


TRANSPORTATION 


Pomonok 
(See map) 


When a little island is balanced on the 
finger tip of an island many times its size, 
and when the larger island has a popula- 
tion as great as that of Indiana, a popula- 
tion much of which wishes to visit the little 
island daily, logic would seem to indicate 
but one conclusion: that the railroad pro- 
viding the transportation should have a 
very profitable job. Yet the Long Island 
Railroad has only a long record of lean 
years and deficits to show for performing 
that sort of job. 

From 1897 to 1926 inclusive it manfully 
carried Long Islanders to their daily work 
and pleasure in Manhattan without paying 
any dividends. In 1928 for the first time 
its net income crossed the $4,000,000 
mark. Last week the commuters of Long 
Island and the legal department of New 
York City urged the Interstate Commerce 
Commission not to let the Long Island 
R. R. be charged more rent for its Man- 
hattan terminal. 

No gratitude, as ignorant persons might 
presume, was behind this move. The Long 
Island R. R. is almost entirely owned by 
the Pennsylvania R. R., which is its Man- 
hattan landlord. William Wallace Atter- 
bury is president of both roads. Commut- 
ers were anxious to stop him from paying 
himself more rent, because they feared that 
if he did so, he would use it as an argu- 
ment to raise their fares. 

The Commuters. The commuters of 
Long Island live almost all on the western 
half of the island. The eastern half of 
the long finger-shape is sparsely populated. 
Westernmost is Brooklyn in the County 
of Kings, once an aristocratic little city 
in its own right, now a large, rather shoddy 
suburb of the great metropolis. The 
Long Island R. R. means little enough to 
Brooklynites, who have three bridges and 
a subway to take them to work. 

Eastward from Brooklyn stretches a 
great desert of sub-suburbia, miles of 
houses, all cut from the same pattern. 
Beyond comes bourgeois suburbia with 
strongholds for racing (Belmont Park, 
Aqueduct, Jamaica), tennis (Forest Hills). 
There the Ku Klux Klan, righteous bul- 
wark against the polyglot city masses, 
burns crosses on the hills and empty lots. 

Along the south shore are Jewish spas. 
The peninsulas of the north shore are the 
resorts of the tycoons: first Great Neck 
with a distinct theatrical colony, with 
George M. Cohan, Jane Cowl, and a 
sprinkling of financiers like Jesse Liver- 
more and Harry Ford Sinclair; next, Sands 
Point with rich-but-not-social persons like 
Mrs. Hearst, the Guggenheims, Herbert 
Bayard Swope; third, Glen Cove and Lo- 
cust Valley, home of the Tycoonist—J. P. 
Morgan, Davisons, Harknesses; fourth, 
Oyster Bay with a family air about it, 
home of Roosevelts and Doubledays; fifth, 
Lloyd’s Neck, where Marshall Field III 
from Chicago and the bathroom-supply- 
ing Colgates settled, with Otto Hermann 
Kahn’s growing domain just inland. Here 
the island is almost as it used to be, with 
crow-loud woods, quail in the fields, opos- 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN 


sums (near Huntington this year) in the 
hedgerows. Great earth boomings (not 
land booms) sometimes give a prehistoric 
overtone—the unexplained phenomenon of 
terrestrial detonations which geologists 
call bombiti. 

For all the island-dwellers—from ty- 
coons to clerks—there is one common 
problem: how to reach Manhattan. On 
the north shore men of wealth solve it with 
speedy launches. For the many the choice 
is between automobiles and the Long 
Island R. R. There are a few trunk high- 
ways on the island—the old Jericho Turn- 
pike (central), Merrick Road (southerly), 
the new Nassau Boulevard (northerly )*— 
but these converge upon only one bridge 
to Manhattan (Queensborough) which 
sometimes takes an hour to cross. Cars line 
up for miles at intersecting streets, and 
any who seek the other three bridges to 
Manhattan must first thread the truck- 
clogged labyrinth of Brooklyn. New York 
City is now planning a vehicular tunnel 
at 38th street under the East River (last 
week the War Department granted its 
consent) but several years will pass before 
it can make motoring easier. The relief 
that this tunnel may give can be judged 
from the fact that 35,000 automobiles per 
day, at 50 cents each, use the new Holland 


*At the turn of the century, when it seemed 
possible that a great port might develop far out 
on Long Island, W. K. Vanderbilt bought up 
the nucleus of a right-of-way for a possible 
second railroad. The port did not develop. In 
1908 the right-of-way was made into a smooth. 
narrow Motor Parkway without intersections 
or speed limit, reaching from within ten miles 
of Manhattan to Lake Ronkonkoma in mid- 
island. Handy chiefly for length-of-the-island 
trips or for reaching central clubs and airports 
on holidays, it is used by only some 300 motorists 
daily; toll $r. 





Vehicular Tunnels on the Jersey side. 

Commuters who cannot bear motor 
jams, and who wish to read newspapers en 
route to work, go by the Long Island 
R. R.—and curse above their breaths. It 
too is subject to frequent traffic jams; also 
breakdowns, seat shortages. A commuter 
custom gravely observed by many an up- 
standing, elderly Long Islander is “writing 





WILLIAM WALLACE ATTERBURY 
. wants to charge himself more rent. 


to the Public Service Commission.” The 
Commission is polite and sympathetic, 
but also either helpless or evasive. Its 
favorite answer is that its state jurisdic- 
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tion ends at Jamaica, where the railroad 
comes under the authority of the city’s 
transit commission. 

The Railroad. Most people consider 
that there is but one Pomonok* poet, 
Walt Whitman, but there are others. One 
such is a person called “Si Tanhauser,”’ 
whose Rhymes of the Sunrise Trail has 
just been published and is advertised by 
the Long Island R. R. to divert its cus- 
tomers. In Si Tanhauser’s “song of trans- 
portation” occurs this passage: 

I am the railroad, infinite, supreme; 
I am the god whose unbenumbered shrines 
Are set upon a hundred thousand hills. 
The fires of my altars light the fanes 
And temples of unbound’ried empirates. 

Unlike many railroads, the Long Island 
does its chief business in passengers, not 
freight. In 1928 it carried 112,500,000 
passengers and 9,000,000 tons of freight. 
The passengers (calculated at 150 lbs. 
each, not allowing for baggage) would 
weigh almost as much as the freight (and 
of course pay more per ton). There were 
only 27,500,000 passengers and 3,500,000 
tons of freight handled in 1909 before the 
Pennsylvania built its station and tunnels 
under the East River, for use by the Long 
Island. The great increase in the Long 
Island’s business is largely attributed by 
railroad officials to the use of the Man- 
hattan terminal, paraphasing, as it were, 
the “song of transportation”: 

... Lam the rock, 
The spiked foundations of the plan ye rear 
Among the mazing stars. 

The rental. Last fall the Long Is- 

land R. R. was denied a 20% increase in 


commutation rates by the New York 


*The Indian name for Long Island. 
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Transit Commission. Commuters contend 
that now the Long Island and Pennsylvania 
are planning to perform a bookkeeping 
miracle, by raising rent on themselves to 
make it appear justifiable to raise com- 
muters’ fares. 

Until 1923 the rental paid by the Long 
Island R. R. for Manhattan terminal 
facilities of the Pennsylvania was small, 
ranging up to $300,000 a year. Railroad 
officials explain that the Long Island was 
“in the red” and to help nurse it to health 
merely a nominal rent was charged. Since 
1923 the rental has been fixed by an 
agreement forced on the two railroads by 
the New York Transit Commission. Since 
that date the Long Island has payed on 
a wheelage basis (7. e., in proportion to 
number of its cars entering the terminal), 
the expenses “of the track level,” and on 
the same basis for its share of the original 
investment in tunnels, tracks, power equip- 
ment at 4% and 44% interest. The 
phrase “of the tra-k level” means that the 
Long Island paid nothing for the main- 
tenance of the waiting rooms, ticket offices, 
etc. and nothing in interest on the station 
investment. 

Now the Pennsylvania proposes to 
charge the Long Island for its share of the 
original station (as well as track, tunnel 
and power) investment at 6%. 

Commuters assert that this will increase 
the rental from some $2,835,000 to $4,- 
450,000. They assert they do not use 
“the spacious waiting rooms,” “regal res- 
taurants,” “commodious concourse with 
monumental and artistic features” (all, if 
anywhere, on the “Pennsylvania side” of 
the station)—that therefore they should 
not pay for them. The railroad answers 
that of 59,000,000 people using the Penn- 
sylvania Station in 1928, 48,500,000 were 
Long Island passengers. The Railroad 
answers further that it has no present 
intention of raising commuters’ fares but 
even if it had there is no reason why the 
terminal rental should be kept inadequate 
in order to let commuters ride at lower 
rates than if a proper rental were paid. 

Although the railroad’s brief before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did not 
say this, its “song of transportation” did: 
The pallid horseman’s ghastly saffron 

steed, 
The wretchedness, the suffering, the strife, 
The inhumanity of man to man 
That marked the mileage posts of yester- 
year 
Are gone forever and the golden glow 
Of this the dawn of our enlightenment 
Hath labor crowned and service deified. 
And I, the railroad, even I, am he 
That curtained down the horror-stricken 
Past, 
And with my flaming falchion cut the cords 
That bound ye to its wheel. 


LABOR 


New Orleans Peace 

A parting salute of two bursting bombs 
on the doorsteps of non-striking street- 
car men, and New Orleans’ street car 
strike which had lasted since July 2, 
came to end. The peace was made far 
from the scene of activities. Father John 
O’Grady of Washington, D. C., who was 
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MINNESOTA’S SCHALL 


. . . non-partisan in prayer. 


in New Orleans when the strike began 
and tried unsuccessfully to mediate, suc- 
ceeded at last after consultations in Man- 
hattan with William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
with officials of the Public Service Co., 
and local union leaders. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Junior Autoists 

Hugo LaFayette Black, otherwise known 
as the Junior Senator from Alabama— 
Junior, that is, to the Hon. James Thomas 
(“Tom Tom’’) Heflin—appeared in Wash- 
ington traffic court last week because his 
automobile had been in collision. He 
pointed to the other collisionist, one Oliver 
H. Austin, and said, “That is the man.” 
Result: $200 fine for Autoist Austin for 
hit-&-running. 

Police in Phoenix City, Ala. observed an 
automobile behaving peculiarly at mid- 
night, suspected auto-intoxication, arrested 
the occupants, found allegedly three bottles 
of home brew. One B. M. Haines was 
charged with driving while intoxicated the 
automobile of James Thomas Heflin, 
junior—junior, that is, to the senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama. Junior Heflin was also 
lodged in jail, charged with drunkenness, 
with violating the state prohibition law. 
Results: Heflin Jr. received a visit from 
the pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Columbus, Ga., the Rev. 
Marvin H. Heflin, brother of James 
Thomas (“Tom Tom’’) Heflin Senior. It 
was junior Heflin’s third conspicuous 
episode of the kind in six months (Time, 
2 refs. July 1). Released on bond, he said 
he was “worried over his rundown 
physique.” 


Y 





Mathemiracle 

The City of Chicago lies in the County 
of Cook, which county is a corporate 
entity of no small importance. It has 
4,000 employes; it spends $19,000,000 per 





annum. Both items have become an em- 
barrassment. Last week the county 
treasurer announced that there was 
$125,000 in the treasury and a payroll of 
$450,000 due on Sept. 20. Probably Cook 
County will pay with i. o. u.’s. Cause 
of the difficulty: optimism about tax re- 
ceipts. The county budget expected the 
county treasury to perform the following 
addition: 


$8,500,000 (taxes) 
+$3,000,000 (fees) 





$19,120,331 (expenditures) 


By virtue of a new state law, a reassess- 
ment of all property in the city was to be 
published this week. 


a eee 
Charity 

Senator Henrik Shipstead, Farmer- 
Laborite, onetime dentist, lives on a 


secluded island in northern Minnesota, 
striving to recover health lost in the 
service of his country. Last week his 
regular Republican colleague, sightless 
Senator Thomas David Schall, stopped at 
the Minnesota State Fair, urged his con- 
stituents to offer prayers for Mr. Ship- 
stead’s recovery, “although he is not a 


Republican.” 
—— Oa 
Boss’s Brother 


A man who serves for 34 years in the 
minor offices of a city government is lucky 
when he dies if he receives a stick of 
type in a local newspaper. But when 
Michael J. Pendergast, the peak of whose 
official career was to be City Clerk of 
Kansas City, Mo., died last week he re- 
ceived sticks of type across the continent 
and many politicians said, “Poor Mike.” 

For Michael Pendergast was the son of 
James Pendergast, grand old man of De- 
mocracy in Kansas City. Before he was 
21 Michael had begun drawing city pay. 
In 34 years, by the estimates, he drew 
$60,000 for his municipal services. But 
that was not what made him famous. His 
brother’s political power descended in 
large part to another brother Thomas J., 
and Michael became right hand man. 

Boss Tom Pendergast is a character. 
Chief proprietor of the “Ready-Mixed 
Concrete Co.,”’ he has provided and hauled 
much of Kansas City’s north end, not to 
mention providing most of the politics 
of the city and environs as leader of “He 
Goat” (local equivalent of Tammany 
Hall). Once when Tom and his family 
were away, robbers looted his $100,000 
home of $150,000 worth of jewels and 
clothes including 480 pairs of silk stock- 
ings bought for his daughter Marceline’s 
trousseau. However, Tom was in Man- 
hattan at the time, and was reported to 
have won $200,000 from New York 
bookies betting on a horse. 

No such character was “Michael.” He 
blushed and. shuffled backwards when 


asked to make a speech. Nonetheless, he 
had the Tenth (now Eleventh) ward in his 
pocket. When he died, 4,000 friends fol- 
lowed him to his grave and his enemies 
could write no harsher epitaph than: “The 
Champion Payroller of Jackson County.” 
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Forth from the kiln ~ 
Wheels! Grinding Wheels! 


On wings of speed~ 
Wheels! Grinding Wheels! 


Out over land and sea~ 
Wheels! Grinding Wheels! 


Summoned by all who fashion 
products of perfection. 
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correct typeand degreeof pencil foreach purpose. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Commodore Marries. There is a 
theory, generally despised, that reality has 
nothing to do with bread and butter, and 
that if a man calls his house a ship and gets 
up in the night to reef his unreal sails 
against a storm he may still be less mad 
than most men and better off. Such a man 
was Commodore Trunnion. 

He lived in a sort of landlocked sailing 
vessel with a hoard of money and a crew 
to assist him in drinking, antics and the 





illusion that life was what he wanted it 
to be. He made his first mistake in getting 


married to Miss Pickle, a sour lady who 
proceeded to reorganize his household so 
that below-decks it was almost indistin- 
guishable from a landlubber’s parlor. 

Presently there was a rumor that she was 
with child. The Commodore was encour- 
aged by the possibility of recruiting a son 
to inherit his command. When his wife’s 
“inflation” proved a bubble, he became 
somewhat embittered against the world in 
which such trickeries were practiced. 

Next, fearing that he would leave his 
wealth to Perry Pickle, the step-child of 
Mrs. Trunnion’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Trun- 
nion robbed the Commodore and assured 
him that any legal steps he might make she 
would frustrate by having him locked up 
as a lunatic. 

“You can’t do that,” said Commodore 
Trunnion. “Why not?” asked his wife. 
“Because I’m not mad,” said the Commo- 
dore. ‘Prove it,” said Mrs. Trunnion. And 
this he could not do. Instead, he put her 
off his ship, made her walk the plank in 
fact, and went back to his old way of liv- 
ing with Hatchways, his mate, and Faw- 
cett, an able seaman. 

The involved and somewhat ridiculous 
plot which serves as a skeleton for this 
lively and beautiful comedy is taken from 
the admirable inventions of the late great 
Tobias George Smollett (1721-71) in his 
novel The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle. 
Likewise the strange eloquence of the 
Commodore who prefaces his simplest 


statements with “Hear the news,” whose 
expression of habitual astonishment is 
“d’you say?” and who addresses _ his 


nephew, with deep affection, as a “human 
mistake.” 

The double entendre which is allowed to 
appear, lucid and poetical, between obstet- 
rical jokes, the acerbities of the Pickle 
women and the antic gaieties of Hatch- 
ways and Fawcett, is ascribable to the au- 
thor of the play, Kate Parsons. That it 
makes of The Commodore Marries so 
funny, so human, so sad a play is doubtless 
due largely to the direction of Arthur 
Hopkins and to the sympathy and skill of 
Walter Huston’s acting. 


Sweet Adeline. Jerome Kern and Oscar 
Hammerstein II offered last week their 
show Sweet Adeline, lampooning softly 
the notions of the Nineties in a gay and 
rambling history of which the heroine 
was a Broadway nightingale, singing with 
the thorn in her stuffed bosom. 

Miss America enters with an eagle but 
loses it. Worried on her pedestal she cries: 


“Where is the bird? 
dam bird?” 

Helen Morgan, without whose pretty 
legs no piano is complete, appears as Ade- 
line, chanting her sorry songs and enquir- 
ing, “Why Was I Born?” The best thing in 
Sweet Adeline is Charles Butterworth. A 
cadaverous and tragic buffoon, he voices 
his sardonic witticisms in sepulchral tones, 
never suggesting that what he says is 
laughable. When found lolling near a field 
of war, he explains that he started for the 
front but his arches fell, just in time. Also, 
he falls in love with a female piccolo 
player. 


Where is the god- 


a 


Soldiers and Women. The sleepy 
vices of a barracks in Baluchistan provoke 
a dreadful situation. A slinky, unscru- 
pulous Colonel’s lady by the name of 














VIOLET HEMING 


Her appearance salvages her tendencies. 


Brenda Ritchie is trying to ensnare a sol- 
dier by the name of Clive Branch. He, 
with somewhat questionable gallantry. is 
being attentive to one Helen Arnold who 
is so nice that she would no doubt remain 
strictly monogamous but for the fact that 
her husband is impotent. 

Enraged at the failure of her vicious 
charms, Brenda decides to murder Capt. 
Branch. But she makes the mistake of 
committing her crime in a dark room and, 
instead of Clive Branch, punctures Capt. 
Arnold, against whom she held no special 
grudge. Nonetheless, so bad is her char- 
acter that she does not regret her error, 
nor is she linked with it until the very end 
of the last act. Then, chagrinned rather 
than disheartened, she exits in sly beauty, 
carrying a vial of poison. 

Though Paul Hervey Fox and George 
Tilton laid the scene of their story in 
Baluchistan where, to a Manhattan audi- 
ence, no crime would be surprising. it be- 
comes obvious as the play proceeds that 
the subject matter is merely one of those 
sex tangles such as are responsible for the 
vogue of tabloid newspapers. It is discon- 
certing to find such melodrama enwrapped 
in slow and pompous language. The first 
two acts hold your attention largely be- 
cause of Violet Heming, who makes you 
admire Mrs. Ritchie’s appearance while 
deploring her tendencies. 
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Arwarer Kent 


RADIO 


SCREEN-GRID 


You needn't be an expert 


OU may not know the first thing 

about the inside of a radio set— 
about the mysterious goings-on that 
change faint vibrations of the ether into 
music. 

But you do know that in order to do a 
perfect job, a radio set must be designed 
and built with more than ordinary skill. 

Step into a dealer’s store and look at 
an Atwater Kent Screen-Grid receiver, 
stripped for inspection as this one is. 
Look at it closely. It invites examina- 
tion—glories in it. 

You needn’t be an expert to see that 
this is no ordinary radio. One glance tells 
the story. You know by the superb work- 
manship. 

And what you see is a measure of the 
fineness of what you don’t see. The hid- 
den things in an Atwater Kent get just as 
careful attention as the visible things. 


to see why it does what 


every radio would like to do 


In the winding of miles of wire finer 
than a human hair—in adjustments as 
close as one-half of one-thousandth of an 
inch—in the sealing of parts that mois- 
ture might affect—in the attention lav- 
ished on every part of an Atwater Kent 
Set—in the 752 tests or inspections of 
each set before it can leave the factory 
—the Atwater Kent reputation is guarded 
as jealously as you would guard your own. 
Does it count—this extra care, this al- 
most unbelievable precision? Listen to an 
Atwater Kent Screen-Grid. Hear the an- 
swer in the unruffled purity of tone. Feel it 
in the surge of controlled power. See how 


Be sure to look inside an Atwater Kent Screen-Grid receiver 


and see the workmanship which produces such superior results. 





the station you want is separated from 
others by needle-point selectivity. Find 
out how the miles between you and the 
broadcasting studios are erased by a 
radio that pulls in “distance” without 
half trying. 

Of course, it counts! It has counted for 
twenty-seven ‘years of Atwater Kent 
manufacture—seven years of radio. Ir 
counts more than ever today in the ob- 
vious all-round superiority of the Atwater 
Kent Screen-Grid Set. 

The radio that doesn’t argue but prove 
—the radio that most people are buying— 
that sells by the tens of thousands*, be- 
cause it’s the radio that does what every 
radio would like to do, 

"The number of Atwater Kents that have gone 


into the homes of the world is over 2,550,000. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A, Atwater Kent, President 
4226 Wissahickon Avenue 


Philadelph i oa 
ON THE AIR— Atwater Kent Radio hour, 
Sunday Evening, 9:15 (Eastern Daylighr 
Time), WEAF network of N.B.C. Atwater 
Kent Mid-Week Program, Thursday Evenings, 
10:00 (Eastern Daylight Time), WJZ network 
of N.B.C. 

Prices slighti 


west of the bie 
tm Canada 





Your choice of exquisite cabinets, at prices varying 
according to design. Table model receivers, $388 and S100 
without tubes. Electro-Dynamic table speaker, $34 
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WILLIAMS OIL HEATING 


OR the cost of one good fur 

coat you can keep your whole 
family warm and comfortable all 
winter long. Before the first snow, 
install Williams Oil-O-Matic—the 
fuel oil burner thatis heating more 
homes by far than any other make! 
Revel in complete freedom from 
furnace work and worry. Banish 
dirty coal and dusty ashes. 


More than heat— 
A HEALTHGUARD! 


Oil-O-Matic heating automati- 
cally maintains the exact tempera- 
ture you prefer! 

Williams Oil-O-Matic is built to 
burnfueloil—richesti in heat units, 
lowestincost. Quietly and depend- 
ably Oil-O-Matic will assure you 
June comfort all year round—for 
years to come. 

For small homes, at a reduced 
investment, the new Oil-O-Matic 
Junior gives the same precise and 
exact service as the famous Williams 


Oil-O-Matic, now heating more 
than 90,000 homes. Oil-O-Matic 
Junior is a smaller burner of the 
same type. Mail the coupon below 
for complete information, names 
of users in your community and 
details of a special payment plan. 


Tear out the coupon now! 








a tt isn’t a Williams 
itisn’t an Oil-O-Matic’”’ 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP., BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ILLIAMS 


()]LO-MAT 


HEATING 





Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


ee UL 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 


Please send me your booklet, 


IC 
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| 
TREAT | Bloomington, Illinois 

Tune your radio to | 
WJZand NBC chain | bliwest 
stations at 10 0’clock | ae «rel 
Eastern Daylight Name 
Saving Time each | 
Tuesday night. Fri- ' 
day nights at 8:30 | Address 
Central Daylight | Gi 
Time tune in WGN, aly 


Chicago. 
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CINEMA. 


The New Pictures 


Richthofen: The Red Knight of the 
Air (German). Few stories of the War 








| are better fitted to make a movie than 


the story of Baron Manfred von Rich- 
thofen who shot down more than 80 Allied 
aviators and was found one day between 
the hostile lines before Amiens sitting 


| dead in his plane which he had guided to 


a perfect landing.* The material is still 


| open for treatment as nothing much is 


| done with it in this picture. 


| English ace, 


| 


| Huston who last week 
| tan in person in The Commodore Marries 


| about by the vicissitudes 





Instead of 
using what is really known about Rich- 
thofen: his innate love of the chase, his 
early cavalry training, his duel with the 
Major Lanoe G. Hawker, 
whose plane he brought down after a fierce, 
magnificent combat, the producers waste 
three-quarters of the film telling a poppy- 
cock love story about one of his friends. 
Most of the photography is poor. One 
of the rare good shots: newsreel of the 
actual crowd waiting in Berlin streets to 
see Richthofen’s body carried by. 


——O——_ 


Gold Diggers of Broadway (Warner). 
Avery Hopwood’s comedy about a rich 
man who tried to save his heir from a 
chorus girl is the framework of an indiffer- 
ent screen musical show. As a technical 
accomplishment, Gold Diggers of Broad- 
way has virtues: it is well-dressed, ambi- 
tious, brightly colored, energetic; it has 
some passable tunes in it, and the chorus 
dances nicely. It fails because the story- 
framework is not adequate to the demands 
made on it. Expert playing by Ina Claire 
and directing by David Belasco got The 
Gold Diggers across on the legitimate 
Stage. Miss Claire’s réle is taken in the 
picture by a good-looking but not particu- 
larly talented young woman named Nancy 
Welford. Inevitably the feeble gaiety in- 
tended in the reversal of the first situation, 
with the rescuing guardian succumbing to 
the show-girl, is smothered by the constant 
singing, by the manipulation of ballets in 
bright, blurry costumes, by Winnie Light- 
ner’s noisy wisecracks. 


a ee 


The Lady Lies (Paramount). That a 
talking picture about a man and his mis- 
tress could be made both mature and 
witty is a proposition most cinema critics 
would deny. Yet this is such a film, di- 
rected by Hobart Henley, feelingly played 
by actors from the legitimate theatre. 
Claudette Colbert’s wide-set eyes, tender 
voice and Gallic smartness herein make 
their screen début. Graciously she sug- 
gests the thoroughbred woman who may 
be kept but who will ultimately be married 
by any sensible keeper. The corporation 
lawyer so fortunate as to convert his 


| woman into his wife is played by Walter 


delighted Manhat- 


While this couple are buffeted 
of their liaison, 
chiefly consisting of the lawyer’s bump- 


(see p. 18). 


*Capt. A. C. Woodbridge, the British ace 
who shot down von Richthofen, was last week 
piloting a London-to-India plane. Over Jask, 
Persia, the plane took fire, crashed, killed Capt. 
Woodbridge and two passengers. 
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Every trucking job 


is its own Tire problem 


Different trucks have different jobs to do. Todo its own 
job well and to make the most money for its owner, 
every truck needs the right type of tire for its duty. 


The right tire for every truck job is in the Goodyear 
Truck Tire line. Every Goodyear Truck Tire is de- 
signed and built with an experienced eye to the load, 
the speed, and the traffic and road conditions. 


Around excavation projects, for example, where 
““traction’’ means gripping power extended far up on 
the sidewalls as well as on the tread, the right tire is 
certainly the new Goodyear Dump Truck Pneumatic. 


Where the duty calls for operation at close to passen- 
ger car speed, Goodyear Cord Truck and Bus Tires re- 


spond with the tractive power of the All-Weather Tread 
and the body vitality of Goodyear Supertwist Cord. 


‘ For hauling building materials, oil distribution, food 


delivery, intra-city moving, etc., Goodyear Super 
Cushion Tires combine extra cushion and long mileage 
life with the gripping traction of the famous All- 
Weather Tread. 


And where heavy loads are to be moved by slow, short 
hauls on city streets, the right tire equipment is the 
powerful, cushioning Goodyear All-Weather Heavy 


Duty Cushion. 
Expert Goodyear Truck Tire Dealers are at your com- 


mand for consultation on the right type and size ot 
Goodyears for each vehicle in your fleet. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 








Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine 
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LARGEST PORT 
IN AMERICA = 


VERSEAS TRADE in tremendous and rapidly 

growing volume is an important factor in 

making Portland one of the country’s rich- 
est markets. During the past year the port of 
Portland moved into sixth place among all of the 
export ports of the country. It is the largest lum- 
ber shipping port in the world and the largest 
wheat shipping port in America. Foreign exports 
have grown from 228,000 tons in 1918 co 1,900,000 
tons in 1928. The countries bordering the Pacific 
have a potential market of 900,000,000 people, 
assuring continued growth of sea-borne com- 
merce from Portland. 


If you are interested in selling this rich “Oregon country” 
which embraces approximately 1,500,000 consumers of high 
buying power, a great, dominant newspaper stands ready 
to serve you. It is The JouRNAL, favorite newspaper of its 
field, going into 3 out of 4 homes in Portland, and carry- 
ing a larger volume of local advertising than any other 
newspaper. Utilize this vast selling power! 


the | OURNAL 


New York... 
Cnicaco . 
PHILADELPHIA . . 


Porttand-Oregon 


AFTERNOON - SUNDAY 
Represented Nationally by ——————— 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
«+ « 2 West 45th St. San Francisco .... . 58 Sutter St. 
. 203 North Wabash Ave. Los Anceies . . 117 West Ninth St. 
- 1524 Chestnut St. PorTLAND ..... 306 Journal Bldg. 
Seattie... H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 


The Journat, Portland, Ore. 


Please send me your booklet, Portland Datine 
—the Key City—and The Journai, . 


containing important information about 


selling the Portland market. 
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tious children, they often run afoul of the 
lawyer’s drinking crony (Charles Ruggles). . 


Anyone who has ever laughed at drolleries 
induced by the decanter will be amused by 
this gentleman whose dialog is so real that 
it suggests the use of a dictaphone. Best 
shot: Claudette Colbert being told by her 
lover that he contemplates deserting her. 


A 
—— e-  — 


Our Modern Maidens (Metro-Gold- 


| wyn-Mayer). The romantic flush of Mi- 


chael Arlen, the decorative gush of a 
Zuloaga gone mad, surround the frolics of 
rich U. S. youngfolk—if you would believe 
cinema producers. Recently Our Dancing 
Daughters with its imperial salons and 
moonswept amours caused such a flutter 
in nationwide breasts and box-offices that 
the Metro people repeated the formula 
with practically the same players involved. 
Swagger Joan Crawford tosses off cock- 
tails with her real-and-screen husband, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., but this is no sign 
of fundamental joy. For the story tells 
you that he has betrayed her with comely 
Anita Page, who elegantly pantomimes a 
girl’s first inchoate raptures. And Joan has 
flirted dangerously with a young diplomat 
for purposes of getting her husband a bet- 
ter job. All might have been well had not 
the husband’s indiscretions suddenly taken 
an obstetrical turn. Hearing this, his wife 
has nothing to do but go to Paris for a 
divorce. There she conveniently meets the 
diplomat. The picture has all the proper- 
ties of its predecessor, but lacks the popu- 
lar sentimentality. Worst shot: Rod La 
Rocque as the diplomat in a golf sweater 
which might better have been used to flag 


| an airplane. 








| 
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The Hottentot (Warner Vitaphone). 
The Hottentot is a terrifying racing steed. 
He belongs to a horsey Eastern family, 
needs a rider in the coming steeplechase. 
From California comes Edward Everett 
Horton to visit. He loves the daughter 
of the house, Patsy Ruth Miller, who 
can love only horsey men. Timid, seden- 
tary, Horton is no jockey, but a mutual 
friend tells Patsy Ruth that Horton is a 
famed steeplechaser. Her love for him 
is, of course, immediate. Horton then 
sustains five reels of comic discomfiture. 
Valiant though protesting, he attempts 
to ride the Hottentot, connives darkly 
with the butler to get rid of the beast. 
But then he has to promise to ride 
Bountiful, Patsy Ruth’s own horse. 
Panic-stricken he feeds the horse apples 
and water which swell it out of drawing. 
She discovers him, tears flow, the race 
comes. With tremendous will power he 
secretly buys the vicious Hottentot, dons 
the girl’s colors, rides the race after hav- 
ing disabused Patsy Ruth’s mind as to 
his identity. Of course he wins both the 
race, the final kiss. Principals Horton and 
Miller (he very funny) are well supported. 
Best shot: Facial expressions when the 
bloated Bountiful is discovered. Best gag: 
Horton to Patsy Ruth before the race— 
“T want you to be able to look up in my 
face and say, ‘Well done, Sam!’ or able 
to look down and say, ‘Doesn’t he look 
natural!’ ” 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 


One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, your physician, 
and the maker of med- 
icines, are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 











quality in i 


Milk of Magnesia by 


Every Parke-Davis 
product, whatever its 
nature or purpose, con- 
forms to the same high 
standard of excellence. 
You will find that 
Parke-Davis Milk of 
Magnesia, for example, 
is exceptionally pure 
and keeps remarkably 
well, That is why you 
can always depend 
upon its uniformity 
and medicinal activity. 
Ask your druggist for 
Parke-Davis Milk of 
Magnesia, 

A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 


Parke-Davis 





In the last hour of the year 1928, 
a country doctor’s motor pushed 
through a snowdrift at a farmhouse 
near Leland, Michigan—fifteen hours 
behind time. 

“Terribly sorry to be so late,” he 
said, as he prepared to treat the boy 
ill with influenza, “ve had a pretty 
busy day.” 

And here is what he called “a 
pretty busy day”: 

He had been on the road ‘since six 
o’clock that morning. He had called 
on thirty-one patients down with in- 
fluenza, scattered over the county. 
He had stopped twice at the home of 
a nineteen-months-old boy critically 
ill with pneumonia. 


A baby born; 
a foot thawed out 


He had brought one baby into the 
world in the early morning, on a 
kitchen table, with grandpa holding 
the lamp and grandma giving the 
chloroform, and a woman across the 
road offering large-handed assistance. 
A few hours later he had performed 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s 


And still he apologized! 


largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 





a Caesarian operation on a 42-year- 
old woman with her first baby. He 
had called on three youngsters with 
whooping cough. He had thawed out 
one frosted foes And he had two 
more calls to make after treating the 
little boy in the farmhouse! 

Still he apologized for being late! 

The story of this country doctor's 
day can be paralleled a thousand 
times a year. 











His powerful ally 






Fortunately nowadays when a physi- 
cian is summoned he has a powerful 
ally in modern dependable medicinal 
preparations. 

At the laboratories of Parke, Davis 
& Company a vast organization is con- 
stantly engaged in making, in testing, 
and in safeguarding hie: purity ond 
potency of the modict ‘ines re quire sd by 
physicians in their daily practice. 

And doctors have long been familiar 
with the reputation for tireless re- 
search and uncompromising quality 
which for more than 60 years have 
made the name of this house a syno- 
nym for dependability in medicines. 
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asting loyalty 


“ONCE a Dodge owner, always a Dodge owner” is literally 
true in a large percentage of cases. Obviously an organ- 
ization that builds and holds such loyalty can be satisfied 
only with the highest possible standards. It is the boast of 
Dodge Brothers that they have been as loyal to their 
patrons a: their patrons have been to them. The highest 
expression ¢ { this attitude is found in the ] odge Brothers 
Senior. Refri shingly modern and thoroughly complete— 
bis, powerlul, luxurious and handsome. Typical of the 
advanced character of the entire car is the four-speed 
transmission, atlording a delightful new range of speed, 


acceleration and {he xibility, with a sense of effortless case. 


Convenient Jerms 


DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 


Gs CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


DODGE SENIOR SEDAN (wire wheels extra) 
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THE LEAGUE 


Soul-Baring 

A portly Persian with a bushy black 
beard handled thé gavel as the Assembly 
of the League of Nations met in Geneva, 
last week, to talk “Security,” “Disarma- 
ment” and then the “United States of 
Europe.” P. is for Persia and alphabeti- 
cally it was P.’s turn to preside. Nerv- 
ously Persia’s swart Prince Mirza Mo- 
hammed Ali Khan Foroughi assumed the 
chair. Perspiring, he constantly wiped his 
brow with a bright pink silk handker- 
chief. Then diffidently, as though con- 
scious that the words of a Prince were as 
chaff to these commoners, he sped the 
Assembly’s proceedings with a dash of 
Orient philosophy thus: 

“Tt is the law of human affairs that 
nothing in this world is stable which does 
not rest on habit. You gentlemen of the 
League are creating the habit of Peace. 
Persia wishes you speedy success!” 

Transcendental Scot. The great com- 
moner at Geneva last week was tall, 
snowy-haired, ruddy-cheeked Prime Min- 
ister James Ramsay MacDonald of Great 
Britain. He spoke his mind to the As- 
sembly and the World as though he stood 
in some vast, sky-vaulted International 
House of Commons. Logical at first, he 
rose to the passionate climax of a messiah, 
spoke of “the mystic common tie of na- 
tionhoods,” showed startlingly how trans- 
cendental is his Scotch Socialism. 

Seated in the gallery, Widower Mac- 
Donald’s sturdy helpmate-daughter Ishbel 
fairly glowed. She had never seen her 
father in finer fettle. She understood that 
he was making an international declara- 
tion of what is to be the foreign policy of 
the British Empire now that he has re- 
turned to power. He was taking the 
world into his confidence, laying his 
Socialist heart bare. With five prime 
ministers and 53 national delegations 
present and listening, apple-cheeked Ish- 
bel MacDonald proudly watched the un- 
folding of her father’s great speech: 

International Security. “The prob- 
lem of the League of Nations is the prob- 
lem of Security,” began Messiah Mac- 
Donald quietly. Recalling that during his 
short previous term as Prime Minister in 
1924 he sought to secure the peace of 
Europe by championing the Geneva Pro- 
tocol (intended to “put teeth into the 
Covenant of the League’), he declared 
that “since 1924 we have started upon an- 
other road. The [Kellogg-Briand] Pact 
of Peace has been signed at Paris, and that 
pact is now the starting point of further 
work. . . . To a certain extent the pact 
is still a castle in the air and the Assembly 
of the League is going to build up the 
foundations to support this castle. 
The British Government is desirous that 
that pact shall be not only a declaration 
on paper but shall be translated into con- 
stitutions and institutions that will work 
for peace in Europe!” ° 

Following up this line later in the week, 
British Foreign Secretary “Uncle Arthur” 
Henderson made a concrete proposal: 


FOREIGN NEWS 


that Articles XII and XV of the League 
Covenant—which envision recourse to 
arms among member states in certain 
circumstances—be amended into har- 
mony with the Kellogg-Briand Pact re- 
nouncing war and strengthened to give the 
League Council greater war-scotching 
potency. 

Five-Power Disarmament. Referring 
to progress made in his naval disarmament 
pourparlers with President Hoover via 
Ambassador Dawes the Prime Minister 














APPLE-CHEEKED ISHBEL 


Her father confided in the world. 


raised an international furore by imply- 
ing that all but three of 20 points of 
difference between Britain and the U. S. 
on this question had been ironed out. 
What were the three points? Correspond- 
ents tried so hard to guess that they well 
nigh ignored a much more significant 
passage in which Mr. MacDonald said, 
“What we [Britain and the U. S.] want 
to get is an agreement which, having been 
made, can be a preliminary to the calling 
of a Five-Power Naval Conference, the 
other Powers being as free to put in their 
proposals and we being as free to nego- 
tiate with them as though no conversa- 
tions had taken place between America 
and ourselves. The only value of these 
conversations when the Five-Power Con- 
ference is called is that we ourselves will 
not have to look to each other... .’ 
Repeatedly Mr. MacDonald told cor- 
respondents last week that he expected 
shortly to announce complete agreement 
with Ambassador Dawes, but in Wash- 
ington the Administration distinctly 
cooled, and Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson snappishly observed: “It 
will still require a considerable period of 
hard work before an agreement .. . is 
reached.” An impression lingered that the 
Prime Minister had embarrassed the Presi- 
dent by flaunting the fact that at the Five- 
Power Naval Conference (of which Mr. 
Hoover approves) it may happen that the 
whole Anglo-U. S. naval accord will be 





thrown into just the sort of European 
squabbling-pot so distasteful to most 
U. S. Senators. 

Arbitration Advance. The most 
concrete passage in Scot MacDonald's 
idealistic speech dealt with the so-called 
“Optional Clause” of the World Court 
protocol, signatories to which bind them- 
selves to accept the arbitral jurisdiction 
of the Court in all legal disputes. Said Mr. 
MacDonald: “I am in a position to an- 
nounce that my Government has decided 
to sign the optional clause. [Prolonged 
cheers from statesmen of the minor na- 
tions, most of which have signed.] The 
form of our declaration is now being pre- 
pared.” Later Prime Minister Aristide 
Briand said that France, which has ad- 
hered with reservations to the Optional 
Clause, would follow Britain’s lead and 
re-adhere without reservations of any 
kind. 

“Not to Perish!” As he rose to his 
climax Socialist MacDonald launched on 
a theme seldom seriously dealt with by 
League statesmen: Peace in the East. 
“There is an Old World,” he cried, “old in 
civilization, old in philosophy, old in re- 
ligion, old in culture, which hitherto has 
been weak in those material powers that 
have characterized the Western peoples. 
But that Old World, wrapped in slumber 
as we thought, has now become awake 

and is asking us to grant it... the 
freedom we have been nurturing and 
nourishing for ourselves for so many gen- 
erations.” 

Striking the tribune with clenched fist 
the Prime Minister went on: “The great 
danger of war, then, is this—that we may 
be too long in performing this act of 
recognition!”’ Warning that half-hearted- 
ness in granting the Old World her right- 
ful place may loose “forces in those na- 
tions that will present us not with a re- 
quest but with an ultimatum,” Mr. Mac- 
Donald ringingly recalled that his first 
act on resuming power was to grant a 
larger measure of freedom to Egypt 
(Time, Aug. 19). “We are going to take 
our risks of peace!” he almost exulted 
“The nation that takes the risk of pio- 
neering in peace is likely to get peace! 
. . . ‘He who draws the sword shall perish 
by the sword!’ ...I do not want my 
country to perish!” On the theme of the 
Arab-Jew . disorders in Palestine, Peace 
Pioneer MacDonald waxed even more 
messianic, outlined a policy astounding in 
its Socialist implications (see p. 29). 

Tariffs Flayed. That there is one sub- 
ject on which Statesmen MacDonald and 
Hoover can never see eye to eye was evi- 
dent when the Socialist flatly denied every 
U. S. Republican tariff dogma. ‘Tariff 
barriers between producer and consumer 
are certainly not justified by the experi- 
ence of the world!” he proclaimed 
Then, presumably referring to European 
states, he said: “Under tariffs we have 
poverty, under tariffs we have low wages 
under tariffs we have unemployment, un- 
der tariffs we have class conflicts just as 
much as we have under a sort of disor- 
ganized free trade. And in addition to 
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that, out of economic differences, political 
differences soon begin to appear. 

“The British Government will heartily 
co-operate in every attempt to translate 
political agreements into economic agree- 
ments that make for economic freedom. 
. .. This Assembly must face the prob- 
lem of tariffs!” 

United States of Europe. Scarcely had 
Socialist MacDonald made his amazing 
declaration of policies than he was obliged 
to rush back to England to preside at the 
Schneider Cup Races (see p. 61). After 
his departure the Assembly—still groggy 
from the impact of so much candor—con- 
centrated on the tariff problem, heard 
Prime Minister Aristide Briand of France 
expound his famed concept of a “United 
States of Europe” which would sweep 
away tariff barriers among the Continental 
States. Usually M. Briand is as sonorous 
as Mr. MacDonald had been. But he 
knows the value of contrast. Therefore 
he spoke in precise, level tones, yet moved 
his audience to bursts of applause. 

“T do think,” said M. Briand earnestly, 
“that where you have a group of peoples 
grouped together geographically, as in 
Europe, there ought to exist some sort of 
federal link among them. 

“It is that connecting link which I 
desire to establish, and obviously the 
most important component of that con- 
necting link would be an economic agree- 
ment, and I believe that in the economic 
sphere an agreement can be reached. 

“But also there should be a _ political 
and a social link which, of course, would 
in no way affect the sovereignty of the 
parties involved. I shall, therefore, take 
this opportunity of asking the various rep- 
resentatives of the European States at this 
Assembly whether they will not unofficially 
consider and study this question in order 
that later, perhaps at the next Assembly, 
we may be in a position possibly to trans- 
late it into reality.” 

Strongly supporting the Briand thesis 
Germany’s Peace Prize winning Foreign 
Minister Gustav Stresemann said: “Where 
is our European coinage? Where is our 
European postage? Are not these things 
long overdue? There are many conditions 
in Europe today which seem to belong 
to the Middle Ages!” 

World Reaction. Skepticism and in- 
difference to the more idealistic proposi- 
tions of Scot MacDonald and M. Briand 
was the predominant reaction of the 
world press. In the U. S. A., favorable 
comment on the chances of achieving a 
“U. S. of Europe” was so meagre that 
famed French Poet-Ambassador Paul 
Claudel felt obliged to remind: “M. 
Briand was the man who let fly over the 
world that winged phrase ‘outlawry of 
war,* and now he is throwing over the 
troubled waters of international relations 
this other phrase ‘the U. S. of Europe.’ ” 

At London the press reaction to Mr. 
MacDonald’s speech was on strictly party 
lines—Labor enthusiastic, Liberal papers 

*The Briand-Kellogg Pact of Paris was 
evolved by Mr. Kellogg as a multilateral treaty 
among all nations from a suggestion by M. 
Briand that the U. S. and France sign a bilateral 
treaty outlawing war between themselves. 





lukewarm, Conservative organs openly 
hostile. Thus was broken—inevitably, 
perhaps—the united support of virtually 
the whole British press which the Labor 
Cabinet enjoyed while Chancellor Snow- 
den was battling at The Hague for more 
“sponge cake” (see col. 3). 

There was highly premature talk in 
London that the popular crippled 
Chancellor may one day replace Scot 
MacDonald as leader of the Labor Party. 
Attacking the Prime Minister tooth and 
nail the Conservative Morning Post said: 

‘It does not please Englishmen that a 
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“Poor JASPAR” 


Snowden; “Go through your pockets 
again,” 
(See col. 3) 


British Prime Minister should stand up 
in a foreign country and propose to put 
his own country under the authority of an 
international court. Nor does it please 
Englishmen that a British Prime Minister 
should make public proposals for weaken- 
ing the British Navy. On the contrary, 
there is growing alarm.” 

French papers of the Right sharply criti- 
cised both Messrs. MacDonald and Briand, 
but those of the Left were broadly en- 
thusiastic. In Rome the Fascist attitude 
was scornful indifference to all such inter- 
nationalist prattle. Tokyo was interested 
only in how soon the U. S. and Britain will 
strike hands in naval agreement, with 
predictions suggesting considerable delay. 

Palace. There was laid the cornerstone 
of the new $5,000,000 “League Palace” 
which will eventually house both the As- 
sembly and the Secretariat in an imposing 
building overlooking Lake Leman. At 
present the Assembly sits in the mouldy 
old Salle de la Reformation (once a 
church), blocks distant from the equally 
mouldy Secretariat (once a hotel). 

Work Done. Though the League As- 
sembly week passed chiefly in harkening 
to paeans of idealism the following work 
was done: 

@ The Pact of Paris was deposited with 
the League Secretariat by Prime Minister 


Aristide Briand of France. Since League 
member states are technically not bound 
by any treaty to which they have adhered 
until a copy is registered with the League, 
the Pact of Paris did not become legally 
effective among most ‘of its signatories 
until last week, despite its impressive pro- 
mulgation at Washington by President 
Hoover (Time, June 10). 

a, A commission representing the World 
Court Powers and authorized by the As- 
sembly of the League formally assented 
to the so-called “Root Formula” under 
which the U. S. is expected to adhere to 
the Court at long last (see p. 12). Presi- 
dent Hoover sent famed Jurist Root un- 
officially to Geneva last spring, and he 
remained there three weeks (Time, March 
18, et seq.), dickering with League and 
Court statesmen over mutually satisfac- 
tory terms of U. S. adherence. As finally 
drafted and approved the “Root Formula” 
will permit the U. S. to become one of the 
Court Powers under an elaborate reserva- 
tion the substantial meaning of which is: 
Whenever the World Court is asked to 
opine on any question, then let the U. S. 
State Department be previously informed ; 
let every effort be made to frame the 
question in a form acceptable to the U.S. 
State Department; and if this prove im- 
possible then let there be no hard feelings 
when the U. S. “naturally” withdraws 
from adherence to the Court. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Snowden Tattles 

Tale-telling out of school is fun for the 
listeners. One night last week millions of 
Britons, including His Majesty George V, 
tuned in on the radio stations and had fun 
They listened for 45 minutes to such 
tattling as has probably never before been 
indulged in by a British statesman of first 
rank. They heard hot off the scathing, 
contemptuous tongue of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden the inside story 
of The Hague Reparations Conference. 
Assumedly the King-Emperor was de- 
lighted, for he soon “commanded” Mr. & 
Mrs. Snowden to come to him at Sandring- 
ham, received them on the lawn, kept 
them overnight. 

The crippled Chancellor had spoken into 
the microphone from his easy chair at the 
Chancellor’s official residence, No. 11 
Downing Street. He knew that all Belgium 
read his words next day, yet he called the 
distinguished Prime Minister of that 
friendly state ‘poor Jaspar.’’* Careless of 
affront to Japan, he spoke of Dr. Mine- 
ichira Adachi, Chief of the Japanese Dele- 
gation, as “the quiet, plaintive Adachi.” 
The whole speech bristled with that same 
humoring superiority—that air of con- 
sidering other statesmen mere children— 
which infuriated the Latin statesmen at 
The Hague to the point of tantrums and 
tears. 

“The Right Honorable Philip Snowden 
calling the British Empire,” began the 
radio announcer. Then came the quer- 
ulous shrill voice of Snowden: “I want 
first to repeat my belief that payment of 


*Full name: Jaspar, Henri. 
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Reparations and War Debts is financially 
and economically impossible without in- 
flicting injuries on the European debtors 
and creditors alike.* But I told them at 
The Hague: ‘So long as there are payments 
we mean to get our share!’ That was my 
bombshell. We had to adjourn for two 
days to enable the other delegations to 
recover from the shock. . . 

“They kept making totally inadequate 
offers,” continued Chancellor Snowden and 
went on to tell how “the quiet, plaintive 
Adachi” came to him one day to confide 
secretly that he would not actually stand 
against Britain and was only sitting in with 
the French, Belgians and Italians “as an 
observer.” This blazing indiscretion 
amounted to revealing that Japan—the 
little naval ally of Britain—had been ready 
all along to double-cross the Continental 
Powers, several of whose offers to Snowden 
were countersigned by Dr. Adachi. 

As the climax to his tattling Chancellor 
Snowden described with tolerant superior- 
ity the last few hours of midnight bargain- 
ing before he won his extra share in the 
German Reparations “sponge cake” for 
Great Britain. 

“Tt looked as though the breakdown was 
at hand,” he said. “The French had 
ordered a special train to take them back 
to Paris, Briand made an impassioned plea 
to me to put the interests of Europe before 
a paltry financial consideration. I agreed. 
‘But you ask us,’ I said, ‘to accept half our 
just claim. We cannot do that.’ The con- 
ference seemed at an end. 

“Tt proved to be the darkest hour before 
the dawn. The room was insufferably hot. 
It all seemed over. Somebody moved for 
adjournment for ten minutes to give us a 
chance to get a breath of air. We broke 
up into little groups. The British remained 
in the conference room. The others went 
outside. Then the bargaining began. 

“Jaspar of Belgium was the _inter- 
mediary. He came to me in five minutes 
with an advance that met only 60% of 
our claims. I wrote our refusal and the 
heads of what we must have on a half 
sheet of note paper. We waited half an 
hour. Later he returned. He had advanced 
the offer 100,000 pounds a quarter of an 
hour back. Now he came with 50,000 
more. He said that it was all he could do. 

“I said, ‘Be not weary of well doing.’ 
He was in despair: ‘We have all emptied 
our pockets,’ he fretted. ‘Go through your 
pockets again,’ I said very kindly, ‘and I 
am sure you can find enough to cover what 
remains between us.’ 

“Vou told me you had a very kind 
heart,’ said poor Jaspar, ‘but we have 
never met a man like you.’ 

“T assured him it was out of the kind- 
ness of my heart that I wished him to con- 
tinue his efforts, as I was sure he would 
succeed. 

“Then someone had a brain wave. The 
hitherto undiscovered means of giving us 
the sum we needed was discovered. At 


*Opined Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard 
next day: “So long as the U. S. persists in its 
policy of collecting War Debts ... the hope 
that the World War may become nothing more 
than an evil memory ... must remain an un- 
fulfilled and merely pious wish.” 


midnight our demands were accepted and 
the conference saved.” 

Of course the British demands were not 
met in toto—as one would suppose from 
Chancellor Snowden’s words—but only by 
about 829%. Moreover the concession won 
($9,520,000 per annum) was relatively 
picayune, less than 4% of the balancing 
figure of the British budget. These facts 
were used last week in a slashing attack 
on the Laborite Chancellor by Conserva- 
tive Sir Josiah Stamp. One of London’s 
most potent tycoons, Sir Josiah served 
with Owen D. Young and J. P. Morgan in 
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Testy Str JosIAH 
could not assay the politics 


drafting the Young Plan which Mr. Snow- 
den would not endorse at The Hague until 
it had been changed, to give Britain more 
“sponge. cake.” Last week Sir Josiah 
testily observed: “Mr. Snowden set out to 
get something off the Latins. He has got 
practically nothing! 

“T doubt the final efficacy of the victory 
on economic grounds. -I am not enough of 


a politician to say whether it is good: 


politics.” 

All up and down Britain the Snowden 
victory seemed such good politics, last 
week, that dopesters freely declared the 
Laborites could win another 50 seats in 
Parliament if they could find a plausible 
pretext to hold a general election this 
month. 


Firebrand Quenched 

Five years ago when the British Labor 
arty was younger, louder and relatively 
impotent, Britain’s Trades Union Congress 
met in annual convention. Red flags 
were much in evidence, Communists 
were greeted’ enthusiastically, British 
Laborites presented a gold watch to 
Moscow’s Tomsky. And little lean Ben 
Tillett, one of the founders of the Labor 
Party, made a speech which, according to 
ene observer “was so violent, frantic and 
ruthless in his call for a revolution that 
many persons in the audience drifted away 
startled and horrified.” 

Last week the British Trades Union 








Congress staged a vastly different annual 
convention at Belfast, Ireland. Hard- 
bitten Ben Tillett made another speech. 
The years have brought power and re- 
spectability to British Labor. There were 
no Russian Communists at last week's 
meeting. One of the Trades Union’s two 
gold watches went to a Mr. W. J. Rooney 
of the highly respectable American Federa- 
tion of Labor. And Ben Tillett’s speech 
was as conservative as a bowler hat. With 
an ideology that would have done credit 
to a Director of the Bank of England, 
erstwhile firebrand Tillett pleaded for pro- 
tective tariffs, increased inter-Empire 
trade. Said he: 

“Britain must organize as America has 
organized. We must mobilize our resources 
on an equal scale. An island nation cannot 
do this, but a world commonwealth can. 
Tariff barriers are being raised, not broken 
down. 

“The British Empire has a_ greater 
potential home consumption than the 
United States. She has larger territories 
and population, and greater natural re- 
sources. I hold therefore that the trades 
union movement must follow with the 
closest attention the proposals being made 
for the organization of the British Com- 
monwealth as an economic unit.” 


INDIA 
Under the Hoogly 


Two hundred and forty-three years ago 
the tycoons of the Honorable East India 
Co. built some tea warehouses and a 
squalid village on the muddy banks of the 
River Hoogly. Thus was founded the City 
of Calcutta. It was a wise location. The 
village grew, became “The City of Pal- 
aces.” Last week engineers began to sink 
drills and explore the substrata of the 
Hoogly to a depth of too feet. Soon a 
subway will burrow under, connecting the 
quarters of Howrah and Sealdah. Proud 
Indians know that today only two cities 
in the British Commonwealth have sub- 
ways: London and Sydney. 


GERMANY 
“Happy End” 


Berlin first-nighters gathered last week 
in the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm for an 
opening of note. Flimsy programs pur- 
chased from elderly ushers announced that 
they were to witness Happy End, a 
Comedy of Gang Life in Chicago by Eliza- 
beth Hauptmann with music by Kurt Weill 
and lyrics by Bert Brecht, German trans- 
lator of John Gay’s immortal Beggars’ 
Opera. An italicized footnote explained: 
“the comedy is based on a story by 
Dorothy Lane which appeared in The 
J. L. S. Weekly, published at St. Louis, 
Mo.” 

Germans in the know whispered to 
friends that there isn’t any “Dorothy 
Lane,” or any J. L. S. Weekly, that the 
play had been entirely concocted by 
Elizabeth Hauptmann, pungent Socialist 
playwright (no relation to Playwright 
Gerhart [Sunken Bell] Hauptmann), and 
that the last act would be etwas famos! 
(“swell!”’). 

Politely the audience sat through scenes 
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showing Chicago gangsters in a loop dive, 
other scenes of the same gangsters being 
converted “to the religion of Henry Ford,” 
by a bawdily singing Salvation Army 
worker. Then the curtain rose on the third 
act, entitled “In the Cathedral of the New 
Religion.” The scene was a church in- 
terior. Over the high altar hung a sign 
“BETHLEHEM STEEL IS BEST.” In 
the wall were three enormous glass paint- 
ings, prominently labeled, depicting three 
white-robed and haloed saints. There was 
a mummy-like SAINT JOHN (Rocke- 
feller), a scrawny SAINT HENRY (Ford) 
and a blue-nosed SAINT PIERPONT 
(Morgan). From an organ suggestively 
marked THIS ORGAN LUBRICATED 
BY STANDARD OIL came chords. A 
choir took up the chant: “Hallelujah, 
Rockefeller! Hallelujah, Henry Ford! 
Hosannah, Morgan!” 


They got no further than the first stanza. 
Outraged bourgeois first-nighters bellowed 
“Outrage!” “Sacrilege!” Socialist defend- 
ers of the play shouted “Splendid!” 
“Colossal!” Terrified for his theatre, the 
manager rang down the curtain, sent for 
the police. 

Reporters rushed to see Bert Brecht, 
lyricist of Happy End, found him compla- 
cently reading a pile of press notices. Said 
he: 

“There has been some talk of the police 
closing our play, but the play will not close. 
The ‘saints’ will remain too, only we will 
make some changes in the text to make it 
absolutely clear that the play is anti- 
capitalistic, rather than anti-American.” 


* 








Poor Uglies 

“Human ugliness is waste!” 

With this slogan the city of Berlin has 
just established the first Advisory Bureau 
of Social Cosmetics. 

Reporters who went out last week to 
get copy about Berlin’s free civic lip- 
sticks, rouge and eyebrow pencils, were 

















BENITO’s EppA 
first of the First 


(See col. 2) 


Series. 





tolerantly received by Dr. M. Gumpert, 
director of the Bureau and a_ plastic 
surgeon of renown. They did not quite 
understand, he said. There will be no 
free “cosmetics” as that frivolous term 
is commonly understood. Instead, the 
Bureau will try earnestly and scientifically 
to render reasonably presentable poor folk 
who are now too repulsive in appearance 
to get work. 

Citing cases among the pitifully ugly 
and poor who applied to the Bureau on 
its opening day, Dr. Gumpert told of a 
half-starved seamstress who had had no 
clients since her face became covered with 
large nauseating warts. She is on the dole 
now—a charge upon the Government— 
but when the Bureau has dealt with the 
warts she should soon win back her profit- 
able trade. Recalling that Berlin has a 
standing idle army of some 200,000 unem- 
ployed, Dr. Gumpert cried: “Look at 
them! How many are ugly—needlessly! 
Thousands will have work when we have 


helped them.” 
ITALY 
“Battle of the Babes” 


Many an Italian is oftener a father than 
Il Duce. It only seems as though placid, 
soft-eyed Donna Rachele Mussolini bore 
a bouncing bambino every twelve-month. 
Last week it was a mere girl-child— 
scarcely a major victory in the “Battle of 
the Babes”* which Dictator Mussolini 
keeps urging all Italian males to fight along 
with the “Battle of the Grain” (Time, 
Oct. 24, 1927, et seqg.). When cables 
flashed news of this latest (fifth) Mus- 
solini offspring, to be called “Anna Maria,” 
observers plotted a battle chart of ages, 
intervals: 


No. Child Age Interval 
1. Edda 19 yrs 
Vittorio 13 yrs. 6 yrs. 
3 Bruno Il yrs. 5 mos. 1 yr. 7 mos. 
4. Romano 2 yrs. 9 yrs. 5 mos. 
5. Anna Maria 2 yrs. 


As usual, the latest Mussolini birth oc- 
curred at Forli, the rustic farm in North- 
erm Italy where // Duce always spends his 
birthday (July 29) and also turns up 
seasonably to plow, seed, harrow and 
harvest his grain. Last week he was busy 
in Rome superintending the national har- 
vest when a punctilious secretary an- 
nounced: “The child is a daughter, Your 
Excellency.” 

Dropping work at once Dictator Mus- 
solini ordered out his racing Alpha Romeo, 
donned a linen duster, cap and heavy 
goggles, drove at breakneck speed 250 
miles over especially cleared roads to 
Donna Rachele. Even then he did not for- 
get the grain. A harvest conference with 
leading Italian producers had been sched- 
uled for next day in Rome. Brusquely 
the conferees, including Minister of Econ- 
omy Alessandro Martelli, were ordered 
to speed to Forli too. There in the gov- 
ernment building hastily swept out for 
the occasion, Babe & Grain Generalis- 
simo Mussolini continued his fructive cam- 
paign, ordered still wider distribution of 
his famed propaganda poem Bread. Al- 


*Slogan: “Whoever is not a FATHER is not 
a MAN!”—MUSSOLINI (Time, Oct. 8). 


ready placarded in almost every Italian 
restaurant, this poem reads: 





BREAD 





Italians ! 

| Love Bread, 

| Heart of the home 
Perfume of the table, 
| 

| 


Joy of the hearth. 

Honor bread, 

Glory of the fields, 

Fragrance of the land, 

Festival of Life. 

Do not waste bread, 

Wealth of your country, 

The sweetest gift of God, 
| The most blessed reward of human toil. 
—Benito Mussolini 





UL______ = 


Turning from bread to babes Benito 
Mussolini spent one whole day quietly with 





©uU.& U. 
FELIX WARBURG 
... made the first constructive suggestion. 
(See p. 29) 

his family before roaring back to Rome. 
Most Mussolinesque of his children is 
eldest daughter Edda. She, reputedly born 
before the civil marriage of her father was 
solemnized by the Church, now maintains 
a superior patronizing air toward daughters 
of the Roman aristocracy who dare not 
snub her in return. Recently she toured 
India, was pampered by Maharajas; pre- 
sented with two tigers. Like Papa Benito 
she swims, dives, pilots a racing motor, 
sometimes takes the joy-stick of an air- 
plane. When he is away she is said to 
give orders to Bruno and Vittorio, but 
adores Romano, first of // Duce’s chil- 
dren born after the March to Rome. 

“Romano is the first child of my second 
series!” exclaimed the Dictator when the 
babe was born. Last week he said: “Anna 
Maria is the second child of my second 
series, which I intend to make a long one.” 
Placed on scales, Babe Anna Maria was 
reported to weigh no less than eleven 
pounds. Pious Catholics rejoiced that her 
names are those of the Grandmother and 
the Mother of Jesus Christ. 
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PALESTINE 


Vengeance Into Murder 

When an ugly fact bobbed up to bother 
Queen Victoria she knew how to tuck the 
thing away comfortably out of mind. 
There are still Britons with that talent. 
Last week His Majesty’s government de- 
cided to tuck away the fact of racial con- 
flict between Jews and Arabs in Palestine 
(True, Aug. 26, et seg.). The thing was at- 
tempted by Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald in the course of his great 
speech outlining policy (see p. 25). Said 
he: 

“There was no racial conflict in what 
happened in Palestine the other day. It 
is a situation where the leaders of both 
races ought to join together and with com- 
mon voice and with a passion shared 
equally in both their hearts condemn 
what was nothing less than an ordinary 
piece of political crime. 

“This is no conflict between Moslem 
and Jew; this is simply an uprising of 
lawlessness and disorder, whatever its 
motive may be. So far as we are con- 
cerned it is not a question of Moslem or 
Jew, Christian or non-Christian. It isn’t 
a question like that at all... .” 

Intellectually such words are nonsense. 
Emotionally, they may prove to be the 
acme of British commonsense. The situa- 
tion in Palestine had become quiet last 
week, with 5,000 British troops policing 
the land, disarming both, Jews and Arabs, 
recovering loot seized in the riots, massa- 
cres and town-burnings of last fortnight. 
Quite possible the best way to quench the 
strife of Islam v. Israel was to make 
both factions feel that further slaughter 
would be common murder, not glorious 
and justifiable vengeance taken upon a 
rival race and creed. 

Mopping Up. The colonial secretary 
in charge of Britain’s Palestine mandate 
is famed Economist Sidney Webb, Baron 
Passfield. Last week he instructed the 
British High Commissioner at Jerusalem, 
Sir John Chancellor, to take steps for “the 
collection of evidence before it disappears” 
as to whether the Jew-Arab clashes which 
began last month at Jerusalem’s famed 
Wailing Wall were “spontaneous or pre- 
conceived.” This evidence will be sifted 
by a special British parliamentary com- 
mission, created last week by Baron Pass- 
field and chairmanned by Sir Walter Shaw, 
recently Chief Justice of the British 
Straits Settlements, a colonial jurist of 
tact and renown. 

All week ephemeral charges were made 
by Arab and Jewish organizations in 
Palestine and throughout the world, each 
race trying to put major blame on the 
other. But the colonial office ignored all 
such manifestations, prepared to finish 
the mopping up as a matter of police 
methods and British justice. Said Baron 
Passfield: 

“Britain does not intend to abandon 
her duties; despite the unthankful charac- 
ter of her job. We will continue the dif- 
ficult task of maintaining order and 
upholding the national Jewish home in 
Palestine.” 
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“Whether to Palestine or elsewhere... ! 


Warburg on Co-operation. First of 
world-renowned Jews to propose a con- 


structive program for dealing with the 
Palestine situation was Manhattan’s 
wealthy Felix Warburg, international 


banker (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) who was in 
London when the killings started but re- 
turned home last week on the Homeric. 


The thing to be done in Palestine, ac- 
cording to Banker Warburg, is to start 
“small joint committees” of Arabs and 
Jews locally “working for better roads, 
better schools, for better technical educa- 
tion, for better civil service training.” 
Only by such local work, he believes, can 
a basis of co-operation be built up between 
the Zionist and Arab executives and with 
the British mandate government. ‘Event- 
ually,” said Banker Warburg, “through 
recommendations by such joint commit- 
tees better understanding, more ample co- 
operation and greater, watchfulness against 
vicious agitation will be brought about.? 

Eye Witnesses. Lurid were the tales 
told last week by U. S. citizens who es- 
caped the massacre at Hebron where eight 
U. S. Jews were killed by Arabs (Time, 
Sept. 2). Typical was the account given 
by David E. Winchester of Chicago, who 
reached Palestine only eleven weeks ago 
for post-graduate work at the Talmudic 
school in Hebron. ‘When the trouble 
started a friendly Arab hid me in the build- 
ing where he was living,” said Student 
Winchester. “When a marauding party 
entered, the friendly Arab said there were 
no Jews there. But they searched the 
building and found me. An Arab with a 
knife advanced toward me as the door 
was flung open. I prayed for mercy. Al- 
mighty God came to my rescue and gave 
me strength 


“We struggled and I grabbed the knife 
and wrested it from the Arab. Only the 
Almighty could have given me the strength. 
Another Arab, however, felled me with a 
long piece of iron. All around was a tre- 
mendous sound. I did not lose conscious- 


ness and could feel the cold blades of 
knives cut into my flesh as I lay there 
stunned and defenseless. They left me 
for dead... .” 

“Lead On!” Jewish campaigners for the 
Palestine emergency relief fund staged 
rallies throughout the U. S., last week, 
whooped up Arab atrocity stories, col- 
lected cash which reached a total of 
$607,718. Among non-Jewish orators who 
warmed up such gatherings, Manhat- 
tan’s jaunty, obliging Roman Catholic 
Mayor James (“Jimmy”) Walker was 
well nigh without a peer. Clapping on a 
Hebrew skullcap he cried to 2,000 Jews 
in Brooklyn: “Lead on! Whether tio 
Palestine or elsewhere, we will follow 
and see that never again shall the hand of 
the persecutor be laid on you in any 


other land!” 
RUSSIA 


Austin’s Austingrad 


Soviet Russia is one of the countries 


‘which glow translucently on an electrically- 


lighted earth globe in the office of a man 
in Cleveland. The man is not vain, but 
last week he looked with kindling pride 
at a point on the globe 270 miles east of 
Moscow, near Nishni Novgorod and be- 
tween the Oka and Volga rivers. On that 
point he has pledged himself to build in the 
short space of 15 months a wholly new city 
for 25,000 Russians. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has agreed to pay him for his work 
$50,000,coo—in dollars, in Cleveland. The 
contract—largest of its kind in Soviet his- 
tory—was signed last week. Contentedly, 
masterfully, President Wilbert J. Austin of 
Cleveland’s famed Austin Co. (engineers 
and builders) turned from his glowing 
globe to speak crisply of his biggest, most 
distant deal. 

“Soviet Russia has adopted the method 
any large industrial concern in this country 
would use in a like undertaking,” said Mr. 
Austin, slim, alert, decisive. ‘It has sent 
out its engineers to make a survey of the 
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CLEVELAND’S AUSTIN 


A city for 25,000 in 153 month 
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UNIT HEATING 
— Unquestionably 








UNIT HEATERS 
— Decidedly 


Healthful and comfortable working conditions are important 
factors in the production efficiency of workers. A good unit 
heater installation provides heating which wards off colds 
and headaches by eliminating drafts, cold and hot areas, 
and stagnant air—men stay on the job—production goes on 
without interruption. 


You go a step further when you select Trane Unit Heating. 
The Trane patented heating element, made without sol- 
dered, brazed or welded joints, is light in weight yet built 
as strong as a boiler. Trane Unit Heating gives marked 
fuel economies and continued trouble-free operation. In 
spite of all these advantages, Trane Unit Heating costs less 
than cast iron radiation. It will pay you to change over 
to Trane Unit Heating in the long run. Send for the new 
booklet on ‘ How to Cut Heating Costs.”’ Use coupon. 


HEAT CONCEALED 
CABINETS HEATERS 


PUMPS, UNIT HEATERS. ANG_HEATING SPECIALTI ES 





THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 9, | 
400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
Send complete information on Trane Unit Heating Systems. | 
Se ge ee — Position 
Company | 
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| latest and best methods of doing what the 
country wants done. 

“Following this research the job was to 
find an organization that could do the 
work. Evidently the American idea of 
doing big things in a big way appealed to 
the Soviet representatives. The job has 
come to an American concern. 

“However, it did not come overnight. 
We have been working more than eight 
months on this proposition.” 

From bustling but incurably old-fash- 

ioned Nishni Novgorod flashed details of 
how the proposition was finally put through 
by Austin’s eager, resourceful Executive 
Vice President George C. Bryant Jr., sire 
of three daughters and a son who returned 
to their Cleveland school last week after 
summering near Pontiac, Mich. Summer- 
ing in Russia, Mr. Bryant has been in con- 
sultation with Soviet engineers who cal- 
culated that the new $50,000,000 city could 
not possibly be built in less than four 
| years. Six bids from European concerns 
were made on that basis. Then said Aus- 
tin’s Bryant: “We can do it within 15 
months.”’ Replied the responsible Soviet 
official, according to despatches, ““The con- 
tract is yours. You will receive a large 
bonus if you complete the work in less 
than 15 months. In compliment to your 
company we shall probably call the city 
Austingrad.” 

Austingrad will be the Detroit of Red 
Russia. Primarily it is intended as the 
Soviet focus of motor car manufacture, 
and $20,000,000 of the contract will be 
spent on car and tractor plants built for 
the latest type of straight line mass produc- 
tion. Three hundred motor vehicles per 
day will represent not peak but conserva- 
tive average production. From Austingrad 
skilled Communist service station men will 
go out to spread through pastoral Russia 
the gospel of mechanics and motive power. 

In the U. S. the Austin Co. has laid out 
the famed proving grounds of General 
Motors, built a foundry for Cadillac, put 
up in record time the Oakland-Pontiac 
plant. Similarly in Austingrad there will 
be a proving ground, foundries for grey 
iron, malleable iron, brass, aluminum, and 
separate but coordinated shops for every 
phase of automotive construction—bodies, 
radiators, wheels, springs. Even the water 
and sewage systems will be laid by Austin, 
and the contract price includes a theatre, 
library, civic centre, fire department, 
laundry, electric and gas plants, schools, 
office buildings, homes and dormitories for 
factory apprentices. There will be, of 
course, no church. Specifications call for 
such typically U. S. details as automatic 
fire sprinkler systems in all buildings. 

Few concerns would dare contract to 
| build such a city in 15 months. Gigantic 

specialist, the Austin Co. keeps in stock 

all essential parts of a carefully standard- 
| ized line of buildings, is expert at getting 
these assembled by local labor. Thus 
only Austin engineers will go to Austin- 
grad and all the actual assembling and 
construction on the spot will be done by 

Russians. From the founding of the com- 

pany in 1904 it has sloganed: “Undivided 

Responsibility”—the idea that every phase 

of constructing a factory, an airport or a 

city like Austingrad should be covered by 

a single contract, the company to be re- 
| sponsible for everything. 
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The new PHILco RADIO is singing its way 


into thousands 
O rf homes 


HOUSANDS OF PEOPLE who, 
only a few months ‘ago, were 
quite proud of their radios, now are 
replacing them with Balanced-Unit 


Philcos. 


Why? .. . Because the new Philco 
makes worthy radios of the past seem 
inadequate. It is several leaps ahead 
of any set to which you have ever 
listened. It is the finest radio the 
world has yet known, or is likely to 
know for a long time to come. 


Dealers, with their expert knowledge 
of radio, quickly recognized this su- 
periority. At the National Radio 
Dealers’ Convention in Chicago, each 
manufacturer exhibited his new mod- 
els; dealers inspected them all; dealers 
listened to them all, then flooded the 
Philco booth with orders. 


Today, on a much larger scale, the 
events of the Chicago Radio Conven- 
tion are being repeated in every city 
of the country. 

And the reason is this: Philco’s true, 
clear, wonderfully rich tone—even if 
there were not a single additional fea- 
ture—would sell thousands of sets 
daily. 


BALANCED PHILCO 


MEANS TRUE CLEAR TONE 


UNBALANCED RADIO 


MEANS DISTORTEO TOWNE 





When Jessica Dragonette, famous radio star of the Philco Hour, sings, her glorious 

voice goes over the air without blur or distortion. If the tone is muffled or 

blurred when you hear it, that is due to lack of unit balance in the receiving 

set. By extraordinary engineering, Philco has attained a precise electrical balance 
that results in reception of revolutionary clearness, richness, fullness. 


“|... AND THEN THEY COT A PHILCO”’ 


But the new Philco has many other 
features. Selectivity, for example, so 
sharp that in comes sweeping station 
after station which the ordinary set 
cannot pick up. Distance ability that 
reaches out for programs thousands 
of miles away. Cabinets created by 
the two leading furniture designers 
in America, built of costly and hand- 
some woods—butt walnut, Oriental 
walnut, bird’s-eye maple, arbor vitae 
burl—and in the case of the high- 





PHILCO BALANCED-UNIT LOWBOY 


NEUTRODYNE-PLUS SCREENGRID AT, L-ELECTRIC 


*129” ‘1 19” 


Other models ranging from $67.00 to $205.00. 
Tubes extra, Prices slightly higher in Canada, Rocky 
Mountains and West. EVERY Philco model, regardless 
of price, uses a GENUINE Electro-Dynamic Speaker 
and TWO of the new extra powered 245 tubes, push-pull. 


boys, fitted with genuine tapestry 
over the speaker. 

Hear it today on free demonstration. 
Your nearest Philco dealer will glad- 
ly arrange easy terms, if you decide 
to buy ... Tune in the Phileo Hour 
every Friday night, 9:30 Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time. 

PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers also of the famous Philco Diamond 
Grid Battery for Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm 
Lighting, Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc. 





BALANCED-UNIT RADIO 
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MACHINE that warms, 


LA. cools, moistens, dries, and 
cleans the air in any room, main- 
taining exactly both temperature 
and relative humidity, as desired. 


An Example of Air Conditioning 


In New York City the U.S. Government has 
a textile testing laboratory where yarns 
and fabrics presented for import are class- 
ified for duty. 

Textiles, extremely sensitive to atmos- 
pheric moisture, must be tested under 
controlled conditions or the characteristics 
of the yarn will vary. 

With the Niagara Air Conditioner, this 
laboratory is held to the exact temperature 
of 70° F. and relative humidity of 50°% 
winter and summer. 


Other Applications 


Textile manufacturing also requires con- 
ditioned air, as does photographic film 
manufacturing, bakeries, candy and many 
other food product industries, paper finish- 
ing and printing industries, tobacco, 
leather and everywhere hygroscopic ma- 
terials are stored or processed. Air condi- 
tioning is also used for human comfort, 
especially to decrease costs of labor turn- 
over and maintain better standards of work. 
Niagara Blower engineers are specialists in 
air engineering problems. Write them if you 
havea question about handling hygroscopic 
materials, recovery of solvents, pneumatic 
conveying, heating or ventilating. Ad- 
dress the NIAGARA BLOWER COM- 
PANY, 95 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 


Niagara Air 
Conditioner, 3- 
fan unit, asusel 
in large rayon 
plant. 
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RUSSIA-CHINA 
Mantell Emerges 


Round the greying temples of a tough, 
old-school Erie Railwayman, the subsiding 
Russo-Chinese crisis spun anew last week, 
seethed up into a furious quarrel. In the 
U. S., friends of Railroader John J. Mantell 
grinned and were not surprised. They had 
rather thought last April, when he went 
out to China as Railway Advisor to the 
Nationalist Government, that something 
violent might happen and that sooner or 
later “J. J.” would turn out to have had 


| a hand in it. 


Something big and violent did happen. 
Not long after Railway Advisor Mantell 
had checked up on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway (owned by Russia, jointly oper- 
ated by China and Russia) the Chinese 
Government jailed or banished every 
Soviet member of the railway staff (Time, 





July 22)—thus causing the war scare and 
crisis which has dragged out ever since. 
At the time there was nothing to connect 
Railroader Mantell with the railroading 
out of the Russians—nothing except a 
hunch. But the hunch grew and grew. 
Last week at Mukden, Manchuria (the 
province served by the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and now menaced by Soviet 
troops), forthright John J. Mantell was 
persuaded to talk to a United Press corre- 
spondent. He declared that last year the 
Soviet officials of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway concealed a profit of $30,000,000 


| and told Chinese members of the board of 





directors that the road had earned only 
$138,000. 

“The Russians kept their books in 
such a way that it is practically impos- 
sible to discover where the money went,” 
said Railroader Mantell. ‘All this makes 
it apparent that to patch up peace on the 
basis of a return to the status quo ante 
[i.e., with Soviet officials again managing 
the road] would be intolerable.” 

If such charges were laid before the 
Chinese Government last summer they 
must have powerfully influenced the de- 
cision to oust the Russians. Direct action 
has always been J. J. Mantell’s forte. In 
1920, when he was New York District 
Manager for the Erie Railroad, he broke 
a crippling strike by running his trains 
with crews composed of college youths 
and commuters. By speaking out last 
week he effectively revived a lot of the 
Russo-Chinese animosity which had been 
allayed by the two countries’ envoys in 
Germany on the basis of a return to the 
status quo ante, in negotiations last fort- 
night (TrME, Sept. 9). 

In Moscow, reports of Mr. Mantell’s 
charges caused the Government news organ 
Pravda to headline: WHO IS INFLAM- 
ING THE CONFLICT? Pravda scented 
an “international capitalist plot,” hinted 
that Jersey City’s Mantell is the agent of a 
Manhattan banking group which seeks to 
get control of the Chinese Eastern. Re 
ferring to the specific charge of Soviet 
malfeasance, the former Assistant Man- 
ager of the Chinese Eastern, Comrade 
V. G. Chirkin, said: 

“The total income in 1928 was about 





| $32,500,000. The operating expenses were 


approximately $20,000,000. The balance 
was expended as follows: $3,500,000 for 
new tracks, bridges and other improve- 
ments; more than $2,000,000 were spent 
for obligatory support of Chinese institu- 
tions not connected with the railroad; $2,- 
250,000 went for the maintenance of police 
and public schools, etc. $4,000,000 have 
not been collected from Chinese institu- 
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Jersey City’s MANTELL 


The man behind the scare? 


tions, which paid for transportation with 
depreciated currency at an_ artificially 
fixed rate.” 

Said Soviet Acting Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov: 
‘“Mantell’s statement proves an evident 
desire by interested imperialist circles to 
ruin the existing possibility of a peaceful 
settlement of the conflict between Russia 
and China and to make our relations with 
China more acute.” 

As both governments grew thoroughly 
irritated, the Chinese and Soviet official 
press services started up a game they 
have not played for a fortnight—the dan- 
gerous sport of announcing that while 
“our troops” were trying to maintain an 
inoffensive guard along the China-Rus- 
sian frontier, “their troops” were raiding 
across the border, thus obliging ‘our 
troops” to engage the rascals and drive 
them back where they belonged. 


The Soviet news TASS (telegraph 
agency of the Soviet State) reported: 
“Chinese troops unexpectedly opened 


artillery and rifle fire on Soviet border 
troops in the Grodekov-Poltaskoya dis- 
trict, in the Nikolsk region [on the 
‘eastern front’ near Vladivostok].” The 
Chinese version of this clash described 
it as a “Soviet invasion” by infantry and 
bombing planes. The Japanese Rengo 
correspondent at Harbin, Manchuria (300 
miles from the scene) probably hazarded 
as good a guess as anyone’s as to what 
happened when he cabled: “There was 
hard fighting with considerable loss on 
both sides which continued for 20 hours.” 
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VICTORY FAILURE. 


IN ONE of the most exposed sections of the 
north Atlantic coast a series of fifteen huge 
piers was being built. They were to serve as 
an extension of a breakwater guarding a 
harbor much used by coastwise shipping. 
These piers, located five miles off shore, con- 
sisted of a substructure of rough stones in 
deep water with a super-structure of 10-ton 
granite blocks placed with mathematical 
exactness, 


-s 











The anticipated difficulties of construction 
were multiplied many fold by long continued 
fierce gales and high seas which brought the 
contractor, who was bonded by 4£tna, to the 
verge of financial disaster. 


Owing to the unusual hazards no other 
contractor was willing to undertake the 
accomplishment of the work. The tna, 
however, devised a plan for completion. The 
necessary tugs, barges, derricks and other 
equipment were quickly assembled. Through 
the close co-operation of the many A®tna 
offices along the Atlantic seaboard close 
contact was maintained with all sources of 
supply. Our own A2tna engineers contributed 
largely to the successful solution of the many 
unusually difficult construction problems. 


For two years 2tna kept at it, supervising 
and financing. At last all difficulties were 
successfully overcome. The construction, 
effected after almost superhuman effort, was 
finally completed without a penny’s ad- 
ditional cost to the owner. 


In the accomplishment of such a task the 
true value of A®tna service is revealed. 
Whether you need an tna Contract Bond 
or other form of A£tna protection you will 
be glad to know that there is available a 
coast to coast organization of more than 
20,000 AEtna representatives able and willing 
to furnish specialized service whenever the 
need arises. 


Whatever your bonding or insurance 
requirements the A{tna-izer in your com- 
munity will be glad to advise you and assist 
you to establish a complete program of 
protection. 


The tna Life Insurance Company, 
The 2tna Casualty and Surety Company, 
The Automobile Insurance Company, The 
Standard Fire Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, write practically every 
form of Insurance and Bonds. 


The case described is an actual occurrence. 
Full details are recorded in the A£tna files. 








SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS 
TER A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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McPherson v. Voliva 


Two potent soul-saving organizations 
came into conflict last week. Battling for 
souls on its home ground was Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva’s Christian Catholic Apostolic 
Church of Zion City, Ill. The invading 
soul-hunter was Aimee Semple McPher- 
son’s Four-Square Church from California, 
represented by Sister Essie Locy, “Trum- 
peting Evangelist,’ who set up _head- 
quarters in Waukegan, North of Chicago 
and just south of Zion City. 

To General Overseer Voliva, last week 
was a bad week for an invasion. Stanch 
fundamentalist, he believes the world “is 
square and flat like a sheet of paper,” 
offers $1,000 to anyone who can disprove 
him. When the Graf Zeppelin started he 
predicted dire calamity awaited it. In- 
formed that it had docked safely in Fried- 
richshafen, he sulked and refused to issue 








EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


a statement. Smart Sister Locy was quick 
to take advantage of this. As a prime 
Voliva-baiting tactic she nightly challenged 
him to debate the earth’s shape. 

Other methods used by Sister Locy were 
generally a la McPherson. Arriving, she 
announced: “We have unfurled the Four- 
Square banner in Waukegan in answer to 
Mr. Voliva’s rule of injustice and tyranny 
and to provide a church home for those 
who are disgusted with Voliva’s tactics.” 
Then hiring a theatre she held lusty revival 
meetings, playing hymns on her silver 
trumpet. As an additional lure she stated 
these meetings were exact duplicates of 
those Sister McPherson was holding in the 
Angelus Temple at Los Angeles. At the 
end of each session Sister Locy called upon 
the faithful to come forward, rejoiced as 
Zion-deserters increased. 

Until last week, when Evangelist Mc- 
Pherson sought a California charter for a 






When the market 








collapses and your broker makes a mar- 
gin call, and your bank balance is $1.17, 


be nonchalant ...: LIGHT A MURAD. 


$1,500,000 hotel corporation, nothing she 
has attempted is so pretentious as the 
Apostolic Church of Zion. Bankrupt in 
1907 on the death of First Prophet John 
Alexander Dowie (who stoutly insisted 
that the devil was a Methodist), Zion City 
has regained its solvency under rising real 
estate values and the shrewd rule of Over- 
seer Voliva. Tall, stern-faced, he runs the 
city of 6,300 on a communal plan, renting 
the land under 1,100-year leases and con- 
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. does not discuss dirigibles. 


trolling the few industries. A feature of 
his realm is his museum of the pomps and 
vanities, from wasp-waist corsets to col- 
lapsible lipsticks, which he had made his 
disciples discard. Theatre and cinema 
houses are banned in Zion. So is tobacco 
in all its forms. Opposed to all scientific 
attainment, Overseer Voliva nonetheless 
operates one of the most powerful broad- 
casting stations in the U. S. He explains: 
“Our radio station is a matter between God 
and the Christian Catholic Apostolic 
Church. It was conceived and born in 
prayer.” 

Despite its solvency, Zion City remains 
unattractive. The houses, except for Over- 
seer Voliva’s rococo mansion, are low and 
cheap. The streets are dusty, with incred- 
ibly deep thank-you-ma’ams. A monster 
billboard warns transients to obey the laws 
of Zion or begone. 


Oo—— 





Notes 


Chain Churches. Distribution-minded 
Joseph Herbert Appel of the John Wana- 
maker Stores spoke before a National Con- 
ference of Retail Distribution in Boston 
last week. Enumerating many forms of 
chain selling, he said: “Education is so 
promulgated through classified schools, 
Religion is so dispensed through denomi- 
national churches.” 

Aged 59. In 1870 a Masserano priest 
sealed two bottles of wine and stipulated 
in his will that they should go to the Pope 
who brought about the settlement of the 
Roman dispute with Italy. Last week 
1,000 pilgrims from the Masserano district 
journeyed to Vatican City, delivered the 
two bottles to Pius XI. 
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AT THE TOUCH 





THE POSTAL KEY SETS IN MOTION A 
SERVICE THAT REACHES AROUND THE WORLD 





Ht NAME IS LEGION ...and yet every © 
day she is becoming of increasing impor- 
tance to American business. She is conscien- 
tious -— faithful — capable — often inspired by 
the swift changes in the quickening tempo of 
American business. 

And as her hand turns the Postal key in 
many an office all over the country — she never 
ceases to wonder at the forces she sets in 
motion. 


The enlarged Postal Telegraph through the 


affiliated cables and radio of the International 
System makes possible instant communication 
on land or sea. To Europe, Asia, the Orient 
and the countries of Central and South 
America, to ships on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
your Postal Telegrams are extended. 

Postal Telegraph service insures speed, 
accuracy, reliability, economy. It offers, also, 
the certainty and the privacy only the tele- 
graph can give. Instant attention of the recip- 


ient. A written record of the message. 


Commercial AllQmerica Mackay 
Cables Cables Radio 





Postal Telegraph 
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SING Ine air, tempered with steam or hot water, Ilg Unit Heaters 

affordthe most economical and efficient means of heating spacious 
ustrial fants, warehouses, aircraft buildings, garages, gymnasiums, 
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Now is te time to investigate this modern way of heating that 
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WHAT, 
No Gadgets? 


Try as you will, you'll not find a solitary gadget 
in sight on the new Automatch lighter. NO PRO- 
TRUSIONS fo tear your clothes. Not even a wheel 
to smudge your fingers. They are all inside, out 
of the way, in the most compact mechanism that 
ever did the honors at a blindfold test. 

Automatch is ENTIRELY DIFFERENT from any 
other lighter. As simple to operate as it is simple 
in design. Just one motion. Merely piess the 
trigger and there's your light—on the side, com- 
pletely shielded from the wind. 

And — most desirable in a lighter —Auto- 
match lights EVERY time. The SLIDING MANI- 
FOLD which covers the wick does the trick, 
When the manifold is closed, it is filled with a 
gas vapor given off by the wick. When the 
trigger is pressed, the gas vapor ignites and the 
wick MUST light. Simple, unfailing. 

Other exclusive features . . . an ASBESTOS 
WICK that never wears out... an automatic 
FLINT-REPLACEMENT SIGNAL . . . Energine, 
always in the home, the only fuel required . . . 


There are many aristocratic Automatch models 
to choose from. Covered with genuine leather 
or reptile skins — natural or in your favorite 


color. Finished in tarnish-proof chromium plate. 
Price $5.00. Sold by leading department stores, 


drug stores and specialty shops. 


Automatch Corporation 


267 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





AUTOMATCH 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 


| following names made the following news: 





| contract, I’m going to have a baby. 





Maurice Maeterlinck, 67, Belgian 
poet, explained to the Revue Belge why he 
has lived in France most of his life: “Ii I 
had remained in Belgium, I should have be- 
come a ‘miserable macrobite’ among the 
small bourgeois who surrounded me. 
Belgium professed, at the time when I 
lived there, a deep hatred of letters. Men 
who had talent found themselves up 
against things unless they gave up their 
art. It was only toward 1880 that things 
began to change.” 

—- eae 

Walter Hagen, professional golfer, 
separated from his wife since October 
1928, was ordered by a Los Angeles court 
to pay her $9,300 in back payments due 
her under their separation agreement. 

Helen Hayes, wife of Playwright 
Charles MacArther (Lulu Belle, co- 
author The Front Page) broke her con- 
tract to play in Coquette next season. 
When the Actors’ Equity Association com- 
plained she answered: ‘Surely I broke my 
That 
is more important to me than the title role 
in Coquette.” 

Sidi Wirt Spreckels Chakir, in Reno 
to divorce Turkish Prince Suad Bey 
Chakir, heard that she had won a $5,000 
damage suit against Egyptian Princess 
Chivekar who had named her in a divorce 


suit. Born on a Kansas Farm, Sidi Wirt 
married and divorced Harry Williams, 
Kansas City mnewspaperman, married 


Sugarman John D. Spreckels, inherited 
his estate, married Prince Chakir in Con- 
stantinople in 1923, has figured in Eu- 
ropean news as Cabaret Dancer Saida 
Worth, lately as Mme. Saida. 


Helen Newington Wills at Oakland, 
Cal., had her tonsils removed. 





—o-—— 
Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone, 
Chicago thug, in jail in Philadelphia, had 
his tonsils removed 


Alfonso XIII of Spain. “vacationing” 


| at his summer palace near Santander, had 


| 
| 


a toothache, returned to Madrid to see the 
Royal Dentist 


ae 

Ahmed Bey Zogu (Zog I) celebrated 
his first anniversary as King of Albania. 

Paul Robeson, Negro actor (Emperor 
Jones, Black Boy, Showboat |in London] ), 
last week signed with Maurice Browne, 
producer (Journey’s End), to play the 
Moor in Othello. After performances in 
London next spring, Producer Browne 
plans to give Othello in the U. S. and 
Canada, has secured an option on Negro 
Robeson’s appearance in the same role in 
cinema.* 

*Another famed Negro to play the Moor was 
Ira Aldridge in the early half of the roth Cen- 
tury. To endow an Aldridge memorial chair 
in the Shakespeare Memorial. Theatre, Stratford- 
on-Ayon, U. S. Negroes recently subscribed 
$1,000 


Crown Prince Umberto of Italy, 25 
with his regiment during maneuvers in the 
Piedmont Alps; heard a little girl had been 





CroWN PRINCE UMBERTO 


After the viper came he. 


bitten by a viper. He drove to the spot 
with a doctor, rushed the girl to Turin 
for further treatment. Villagers, learning 
his identity, made festival, wore Sunday 
clothes the rest of the week. 

Louis Arico, barber to most of Tam- 
many Hall, was awakened one morning at 
5 a. m. by a trans-Atlantic telephone call. 
Speaking from Paris was William F. 
Kenny, self-made millionaire (contract- 
ing utilities), longtime friend of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. Explained Mr. Kenny: 
“T haven’t been able to get a decent hair- 
cut and I want to look presentable when 
I get back home.’ Customer Kenny 
(almost bald) instructed Barber Arico to 
sail on the Leviathan, attend him in Lon- 
don with shears, clippers.* Estimators 
estimated that Mr. Kenny’s haircut would 
cost him some $2.000—more than $1 per 
hair for what he has left. 

Marshal Joseph Jacques Cesare Jof- 
fre left Paris for Evian-les-Baines, health 
resort. To anxious friends he explained he 
was going not for himself but because his 
wife was taking a cure for rheumatism. 

The racing sloop /solde, leased by Com- 
modore Vincent Astor of the New York 
Yacht Club from Commodore Henry L 
Maxwell of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
was in a collision off Sands Point, L. [., 
sank in three minutes. Only the crew was 
aboard. 

Lord David George Brownlow Cecil 
Burghley, British hurdler (Cambridge 
University), resigned from the Grenadier 
Guards to enter business in The City (Lon- 
don’s Wall Street). 


*When his hair was thicker, Clarence Hunge: 
ford Mackay took his favorite barber on many 
a trip. 
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A Three new G-E contributions 
2° e 
: to the conquest of the air 
INDBERGH, flying blind much of the way, but with gauge and the radio echo altimeter. The ordinary alti- 
an amazing navigating instinct, hit Ireland ‘‘on the meter shows merely height above sea level. But, the 
f- nose” in his New York to Paris flight. Now as an aid radio echo altimeter warns the pilot of his actual dis- 
“a f to blind flying comes the magneto compass, a product _—_ tance above ground or water by flashing green, yellow, 
of General Electric research, which gives pilots a nav- and red lights on the instrument board—thus adding 
igating instrument of extraordinary accuracy and sensi- another important new safety factor to the traffic 
.. tiveness. Tests have proved that the average pilot can of the air. 
‘k depend upon this instrument to guide him to predeter- By such research, General Electric maintains its leader- 
. mined points though hundreds of miles away. ship in every department of the electrical industry. The 
2») . - . . 
| list of General Electric products runs into many thou- 
. Meanwhile, two other General Electric contributions sands. On all of them, the G-E monogram is your 
to aviation are being developed—the electric gasoline assurance of electrical correctness and dependability. 
il 
ro JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N B.C. NETWORK 


95-682H 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 
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TO SECURE THE BEST PRODUCT 


OF YOUR BRAIN . . - forget 
that you have a body 





OMPLETE concentration on the work at hand 
means complete relaxation of the nerve and 
muscular systems. 

It is these qualities that Aluminum Office Chairs 
have brought to busy executives. 

They are designed to conform to an easy, natural 
posture—properly distribute the weight of the 
body and prevent concentration on the nerves at 
the base of the spine. 

They are quiet. Permanently quiet. Their welded- 
in-one-piece construction does away with the 
squeaks and groans that issue forth from |cusened 
dowels, dried-out joints—a sub-conscious source 
of constant annoyance always present in ordinary 
chairs. 

And they have solidity and beauty. They are 
massive looking, very graceful of outline, splen- 


didly upholstered, exquisitely finished. Al l MI INU RY 
Ask your secretary to write for the booklet, 

“Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for the Office.”’ y ” 

It illustrates and describes a wide variety of styles lA 

and designs. “l€ “1S 


ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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Chicago Buyers 

When anything extraordinary and un- 
accountable has happened lately on the 
New York Stock Exchange it has become 
more or tess of a habit to account for it 
airily by saying: “That’s Chicago buying.” 
Many an offerer of this glib information 
when asked what he means by Chicago, 
answers: “Oh, Arthur Cutten and the 
rest—you know.” Two announcements 
from Chicago last fortnight illustrated in 
part of whom “the rest” consist. One was 





©U.& U. 
HERTZ OF THE Loop 
His fortune clicked. 


the announcement of a new investment 
corporation—Manhattan-Dearborn Corp. 
The other news was sale of new stock by 
Chicago Investors’ Corp. 

The directorates of these new invest- 
ment trusts each represent a distinct “‘set” 
in Chicago finance. One represents the 
Loop,* the other the North Shore; one 
represents a self-made generation, the 
other a second generation of inherited 
wealth and social prominence. 

Loop Team (Manhattan-Dearborn Corp.) 

John Daniel Hertz, Austrian born, “re- 
tired’ at 50, is the man who brought the 
Yellow Cab to Chicago and collected a 
fortune from its clicking meters. Once he 
wrote about sportsmen for the Chicago 
Record (extinct). Now he is himself a 
sportsman (chiefly horses) and winters in 
a cream-colored house on the Florida bank 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Albert Davis Lasker, chairman of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan (erstwhile Lord & 
Thomas) is head of the advertising agency 
which numbers among its accounts Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., Radio Corp. of America 
and many another. Once an $18 a week 
messenger boy in a Chicago agency, he 
now has a private barber shop in his agency 
office. Every morning he seats himself in 
a Koch barber chair and is shaved so 
close that he nearly bleeds. He always 
tips the barber $1. Mr. Lasker winters in 
a stucco house next door to Mr. Hertz’s. 


*Central business district, bounded by a loop 
of the elevated railway. 





President Harding was his good friend. 
For a time (1921-23) he ran the U. S. 
Shipping Board. 

William Wrigley Jr. of Catalina Island, 
baseball (Chicago ‘“‘Cubs’’), gum and the 
Wrigley Building, is stout, bluff, good- 
natured, always ready to clasp the hand, 
to pass the Spearmint. He is fond of tell- 
ing how, many years ago, he paused, before 
a South Clark street restaurant, with holes 
in his shoes and snow on the ground, and 
spent his last dime for the “Biggest Bowl 
of Bean Soup in Chicago.” Mr. Wrigley 
will be 68 on the last day of the present 
month. 

Charles As McCulloch is chairman of 
Parmalee Co., whose buses take trunks and 
travelers to and fro between Chicago’s 
many railroad stations. He is largely in- 
terested in both the Chicago and New York 
Yellow Cabs. A onetime newsboy, he took 
part (in 1915) in an Old Newsboys’ Day, 
stood on a corner with his newspapers, 
sold them out swiftly by the expedient of 
crying, falsely, facetiously, ‘‘Doubleuxtree! 
Charlie Ross is found!” There is a Loop 
story that when the late J. Ogden Armour 
was in a state of acute financial difficulty, 
Mr. McCulloch offered him a check for one 
million dollars. “Thank you, Charlie,” 
said Mr. Armour, “but it wouldn’t be a 
drop in the bucket.” Mr. McCulloch lives 
at No. 936 Lake Shore Drive. 

Herbert (“Hub”) Stern is head of Bala- 
ban & Katz, in which house are many 
cinemansions. He has a year-round sun- 
burn and a passion for travel, sight-seeing. 
Once he went to Mexico with a party of 
friends most of whose interest in things 
Mexican was the fact that Volstead and 
several other U. S. regulations are non- 
operative south of the Rio Grande. Mr. 
Stern, however, tripped from pueblo to 
statue to relic, insisted upon seeing the 
sights rather than drinking the drinks. 
Before selling entertainment, he sold bonds 
(for S. W.. Straus & Co.). His brother, 
Lawrence Stern, is a director of Lawrence 
Stern & Co., brokers and offerers of 
Manhattan-Dearborn stock. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, red-headed, 
Missouri-born, onetime executive editor of 
the New York World, seems the chief 
Manhattan representative on Manhattan- 
Dearborn’s directorate. Since leaving the 
World Mr. Swope’s chief public activity 
was accompanying big Thomas Lincoln 
Chadbourne to Europe and persuading Sir 
Hugo Hirst not to discriminate against 
U. S. stockholders in General Electric of 
England (Time, April 1). John Daniel 
Hertz is his good friend. 

North Shore Team (Chicago Investor’s 
Corp. ) 

Edward Aloysius Cudahy Jr. is son of 
the founder of Cudahy Packing Co., of 
which Father Edward is Chairman and 
Son Edward is President (since 1926). He 
is 6 ft. 2 in. tall, spent 20 years working 
his way up from the stockyards, saw over- 
seas War service. His clubs include: Chi- 
cago, Chicago Athletic, Old Elm, Shore- 
acres, Onwentsia, Racquet, Saddle & Cycle. 

W. McCormick Blair of Lee, Higginson 
& Co. belongs to the famed and numerous 
Chicago Blairs. The Blair foundation was 
laid in the plumbing business. A more 
dashing Blair is William Mitchell Blair, 
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poloist. W. McCormick Blair is quiet, im- 
maculately dressed, sedate. 

Donald B. Douglas is a director of 
Quaker Oats Co. That cereal company is 
numerously represented on the C. I. C. 
board. Another Quaker Oatman is R. 
Douglas Stuart, vice president of Quaker 
Oats, and a near-Quaker Oatman is James 
H. Douglas Jr. (Princeton, 1920, Cam- 
bridge and Harvard L’aw), whose father is 
chairman of Quaker Oats’ executive com- 
mittee. Good-looking, good-golfing James 
H. Douglas Jr. is a member of Field, 
Glore & Co., brokers offering C. I. C. 
stock. Field, Glore & Co. is also repre- 
sented on the C. I. C. directorate by 
Charles F. Glore, horseman, polo novice. 

Clement Studebaker Jr., son of the late 
motors man, graduate of Northwestern 
University, onetime treasurer of Stude- 
baker Bros. Mfg. Co., shifted from auto- 
mobiles to watches to utilities to invest- 
ment trusts. He is head of South Bend 
Watch Co., also of North American Light 
& Power Co. His clubs, widely scat- 
tered, include Abenaqui (Rye Beach, 
N. Y.), Union League (Chicago), Algon- 
quin (Boston), Lotus and Union League 
(New York), Knollwood (Lake Forest, 
Ill.). 

Ralph Austin Bard, partner in Bard & 
Co., President of C. I. C., was a three- 
letter man (Baseball, Basketball, Foot- 
ball) at Princeton (class of 1906). 
His club list includes Chicago, University, 
Attic, Industrial, Commonwealth, Exmoor, 











© Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


STUDEBAKER OF THE NorTH SHORE 
His ticks. 


Monterey Peninsula Country (California), 
Mountain Lake (Florida). 

Other C. I. C. men include’ James B. 
Forgan Jr., of the famed Scotch banking 
family, vice president of Chicago’s First 
National; Alfred Ernest Hamill, of Hath- 
away & Co. (commercial paper), also of 
Scotch-Irish banking ancestry; William H. 
Mitchell of Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
(brokers); Dudley Cates, vice president 
of Marsh & McLennan, Inc. (insurance) ; 
Henry L. Hanley, executive vice president 
of North American Light & Power; 
Arthur Andersen, of Arthur Andersen & 
Co. (certified public accountants) and 
William Blair Baggaley. 
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Develop 
Technique 


Just as much depends upon 
it in Business as in 


Art or Sport 


Technique in Business is 
that skilled and refined pro- 


cedure which harmonizes 
mind with method and mo- 


tion. 


Business that has it— 


individuals that have it— ac- 
complish more, and do better 
work with less effort, less time 
and less waste. 


Not long ago Business shied 
at the use of a term, or a 


practice, which had anything 
to do with Art—or even Sport. 
Not so now. 


Modern Accountancy has 
shown not only that Modern 
Business 7s an art, but that 
its great advance is due to its 
recognition, and its applica- 
tion, of exactly the same fac- 
tors and methods which have 
produced great Art—and 
made Sport so universal and 
so interesting. 


In the control of your busi- 
ness—in the method or system 
of your management—in the 
endless operations of all ma- 
terial functions—develop 


technique. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
GALTIMORE 
SOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 
OAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
OENVER 
DETROIT 
ERIE 

FORT WAYNE 


FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HOUSTON 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 

MIAMI 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 

ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 

SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
TAMPA 

TOLEDO 

waco 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 
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To Henry Ford, automobile maker, 

comes much publicity. Last week the 
following Ford items appeared in public 
prints: 

@ Dearborn’s Mayor Clyde E. Ford re- 
vealed that his second cousin, Detroit’s 
manufacturer Henry Ford, had offered a 
home for the garbage of Detroit and vi- 
cinity. His plan: to reduce garbage to 
grease, fuel and fertilizers at the Ford 
plant. Turning garbage into grease may 
sound to inexperts like catching mumps to 
cure measles, but to the Detroit city fath- 
ers it means a saving of several million 
dollars. The city will collect the garbage, 
deliver it to the Ford reduction plant; all 
further costs will come out of the Ford 
pocket. A Ford-operated garbage-to-grease 
plant has effectively reduced London’s gar- 
bage disposal costs. 

@ Colvin & Co. last week surprised fellow 
brokers by offering to the public stock of 
Ford companies in Germany, Denmark, 
France. These foreign Ford shares had 
been considered almost unobtainable over 
here. Especially surprising were the Ger- 
man and Danish offerings, since 60% of 
German Ford is held by Ford Motors Co., 
Ltd., of England, and nearly all the re- 
mainder by I. G. Farbenindustrie. Less 
than 7% of Danish Ford shares were of- 
fered to the public in Denmark and Hol- 
land. 
q@ “As the most prolific producer of 
automotive equipment in the world, I think 
your company should bear a large part 
of the abandoned car problem.” Thus, last 
month, wrote George U. Harvey, aggres- 
sive president of Queens Borough (New 
York City), to Henry Ford. Last week 
he got his answer: a Fordman would call 
on Mr. Harvey, confer with him on what 
to do with old cars abandoned along 
Queens highways. A solution, adopted in 
Detroit, was suggested: haul the cars to 
jails and let prisoners break them up. 
@ The Ford plants turned out in August 
205,634 Model A cars and trucks, a rec- 
ord for August. In only one other month, 
October 1925, has Ford production passed 
this figure. 
q@ Austingrad, industrial city projected by 
the Soviet, will centre around a great Ford 
plant, will be built by the Austin Co. of 
Cleveland (see p. 29) 

—_©—- 


Lever Bros. 

Margarine is a butter substitute made 
from vegetable oils. Soap is a cleansing 
agent also made from vegetable oils. Last 
week buttery oil and sudsy oil flowed to- 
gether in a merger of a great margarine 
company and a great soap company. The 
margarine company was Margarine Unie, 
a Dutch concern which, with its British 
affiliate, Margarine Union, is Europe’s 
largest margarine producer. The soap 
company was Lever Bros., which, with 
some 200 associated companies, is world’s 
largest soap maker. Inasmuch as both 
Margarine Union and Lever Bros. control 
their sources of raw materials and also 
operate chain store systems through which 
their finished products reach the consumer, 
the merger represented one of the largest 
and most integrated of the world’s pro- 
vision trusts. Combined capital of the two 
companies is $301.000,000; their shares 
| have a market value of $800,000,000. The 
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merger (effective Jan. 1, 1930 on a share- 
for-share basis) will involve “no alteration 
in conducting the business of either or- 
ganization.” 

Sunlight. When U. S. washers think 
of Lever Bros., they may perhaps think of 
how 98% of Hollywood cinemactresses 
use Lux, or of how Lifebuoy soap removes 
Body Odor. Some oldtime U. S. washers 
may think of the oldtime question: Good 
morning, have you used Pear’s Soap? Yet, 





Tue Late LEVERHULME 


His soapery joined a buttery. 


though Lux, Lifebuoy and Pear’s all are 
Lever Bros. soaps, they are not the Leve: 
Bros. soap. Leading Lever Bros. product 
is Sunlight Soap. The main Lever works 
are at Port Sunlight on England’s Mersey 
River. Almost unknown in the U. S. is 
Sunlight, largest selling soap in the world 
Not much better known was the late Wil- 
liam Hesketh Lever, Lord Leverhulme 
(1851-1925). Yet he had an excellent 
claim to the title of World’s Greatest Mer- 
chant and was certainly in the front rank 
of the World’s Greatest Advertisers. It 
was also Lever Bros. search for raw ma- 
terials that resulted in the first great in- 
dustrial concession made by a nation to 
a manufacturer, and it was Lord Lever- 
hulme who developed the Belgian Congo 
more successfully than it had been ex- 
ploited under the vigorous but scarcely 
humanitarian methods of Belgium’s Leo 
pold IT. 

William Hesketh Lever was born in 
Bolton, Lancashire in a three-story brick 
building the natural unloveliness of which 
vas later emphasized by the addition of an 
extremely inappropriate bay-window. His 
earliest childhood recollection (1854) was 
the burning in effigy of Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, for at that time the Crimean 
War was going on and it appeared ex- 
tremely important that the Russians should 
not take Constantinople. His father, 
James Lever, had risen from a grocer’s ap- 
prentice to a retail and finally to a whole- 
sale grocer. The family was solvent rathet 
than affluent and William’s boyhood al- 
lowance consisted of first one and late: 
two shillings per week. At the age of 19, 
he entered his father’s store, where one of 
his first duties was the cutting up of long 
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A jm ger on every department 
of your business 


A system of day-to-day control 
that keeps you posted on 
every trend 


"TH busy-looking office ... the 
busy-looking factory... enthu- 
siastic verbal reports from depart- 
ment heads—none of these neces- 
sarily mean that business is making 
profits. 

No matter how prosperous the 
scenery may look, it is the cold, hard 
figures from every department— 
compiled every day—that tell the 
true story of your trend. 

When an executive has all the 
vital facts and figures before him, 
posted up-to-date each day, he has 
his fingers on the safest index upon 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Mise 


which to base decisions and to 
chart future operations. 
Elliott-Fisher enables you to base 
decisions on information that is 
right up to the minute. The records 
of every department are compiled 
every day and summarized in a 
simple, concise report. This is 
placed on your desk every morning, 
and even before you open your 
morning mail, you know exactly 
where you stood the day before. 
Without interfering with your 
present accounting methods or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Elliott-Fisher combines many op- 
erations into a simple, unified plan 
of control. Thousands of executives 
depend on Elliott-Fisher. 

We should like to tell you about 
the part that Elliott- Fisher fact- 
finding machinery plays in the suc- 
cessful management of many well- 
known firms. Let us send you full 
information. Use the coupon below. 
















342 Madison Avenue, New York City Sitihinies 
"Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” = —— 
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empire 


An empire richer, offering greater 
rewards than any empire of Kubla 
Khan or Cathay... the great indus- 
trial empire of Central New York. | 

Here, at the center of this Empire, 
is the Citizens Trust, Central New 
York’s commercial bank. This bank 


was founded to serve the industrial 





heartof Central New York. Intimate, 


daily contact—across the table, as 





well as over the counter—has 
brought us a wealth of information 
on the opportunities and the prob- 
lems of this region. 

This knowledge is at the service of 
anyone interested in the industrial 


empire of Central New York. 


Citizenservice embraces every 
department of finance. Make the 
Citizens your Central New York 


banking headquarters. 


Vv 


The Citizens will gladly 
work with any manufac- 
turer interested in any 
phase of the market we 
serve. Write our Indus- 
trial Department. 
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CITIZENS 
TRUST CoO 


N. Y. 
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| of soap alone. 


bars of soap. At that time, the soap- 
maker was never the soap-seller. Manu- 
facturers sent out soap-bars which whole- 
salers made into cakes and stamped with 
their own names. After some years in his 
father’s business, William Lever decided 
that the possibilities of expansion were too 
limited, and, with his brother, James 
D’Arcy Lever, became a maker and seller 
He picked out “Sunlight” 
for his brand name and had it copyrighted 
throughout the world before he made a 
single bar. 


Sunlight Soap, made from vegetable oils 


| and superior to the tallow soaps then 


(1885) generally in use, was almost imme- 
diately successful, became inside of three 
years the largest selling soap in the United 
Kingdom. In 1887 Soapman Lever re- 
claimed a large area of swampy land along 
the Mersey River and built Port Sunlight, 
perhaps the earliest instance of the pater- 
nal industrialism it represents. 

The remaining history of Lever Bros., 
after the establishment of Port Sunlight, 
is largely the history of expansion through 
branches. Mr. Lever globe-trotted all over 
the world. Wherever he traveled he left 
behind him, in strategic spots, a Lever 
Bros. branch or a Lever Bros. subsidiary. 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Canada, the 
U. S.—even China was not too far distant. 
In 1906 he tried to arrange a consolida- 
tion of leading British soapmakers, but the 
late great Lord Northcliffe raised such an 
antitrust turmoil that the project was 
abandoned. Thereupon Mr. Lever sued 
Lord Northcliffe and other publishers, won 
some $450,000 in damages for libel. 

It was in a search for raw materials— 
particularly palm oil—that Lord Lever- 
hulme became involved in the greatest of 
his enterprises—the development of the 
Belgian Congo. Situated in the least il- 
luminated portions of darkest Africa, first 
explored by the famed Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley, the Belgian Congo consists of 
g00,000 square miles of tropical jungle, 
crossed by the Equator and watered by 
the Congo River. It was long-bearded, far- 
sighted, savagely-flayed Leopold II of Bel- 
gium who first saw in the Congo district 
an opportunity for taking up the White 
Man’s burden and the Black Man’s re- 
sources. Leopold created the Congo Free 
State, fought with natives and _ slavers, 
built railroads, finally (1908) made the 
Congo a Belgian colony as his gift to the 
Belgian people. In 1909 Leopold began 
an attempt to interest British capital in 
the Congo, sent one Dr. Max Horn to 
Lord Leverhulme. Dr. Horn pointed out 
that many a fine waving palm tree grew 
in the Congo, that many a cake of Sun- 


| light could be made from Congo oils. While 


negotiations were in progress, King Leo- 
pold died (December 1909), to be suc- 
ceeded by Albert, with whom the Congo 


| concession was finally concluded. 


Ratified in 1gr1, the Lever concession 
granted to Lever Bros. some 1,860,000 
acres, gave the company the authority to 
build roads, canals, railways and telegraph 
systems. In 1920 Lever Bros. acquired 
control of the Niger Co., a trading com- 
pany which had functioned in West Africa 
much as famed Lord Clive’s British East 
Indian Co. had during the previous century 
functioned in India. Lever Bros. remains 
today the dominating figure in West Afri- 
can trade 
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The same contents but what a dif- 
ference the container makes. 

Changed as if by magic from a 
slumping, disordered mass to an erect, 
orderly unit, with index always visible | 
and contents easily accessible—and 
in much less space. 

Remember these features of “Ver 





tex”’ Pockets that will promote the 
efficiency of your filing system: 


“Always Erect” 
“Visible Indexes” 
“Easy Accessibility” 
“Less Space”’ 


Try a Bushnell “Vertex” File Pock- 
et in place of one of those over-crowd- 
ed manila folders in your own filing 
cabinet and realize how every such 
folder can be replaced and your entire 
filing system instantly improved. 

Send the coupon below fora free 
sample pocket. All we ask is 


that you own or use a vertical 
filing system. 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
the Bushnell Paperoid ‘*Vertex’’ File Pocket, as 
scribed in September 16, 1929, Timi 
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In 1911, William Lever became Sir Wil- 
liam Lever; in 1917 he became Lord 
Leverhulme. His political career was not 
outstanding, for, though able and active, 
he was more used to commanding than to 
persuading and somewhat impatient with 
differences of opinion. Yet he was fre- 
quently in the company of George of 
England and Albert of Belgium. 
occasion when militant suffragettes burned 
one of his houses, the King sent him a 
personal letter regretting the outrage. 

Lord Leverhulme was in many ways a 
typical middle class Britisher-——even in his 
appearance he looked somewhat like the 
cartoonist’s conception cf John Bull. He 
was almost always out of bed by 6:30 a. m. 
and in bed by 10:30 p.m. On the occasion 
of the opening of the Lady Lever Art Gal- 
lery at Port Sunlight, Lord Leverhulme 
attributed his success to his wife’s “gra- 
cious influence,”’ adding, however, that it 
would be a poor compliment to her to say 
that she was a business woman. “She was 
a womanly woman and her knowledge of 
business was nil.” During the last few 
years of his life he rose at 4:30 a. m., spent 
20 minutes in exercises, anticipated Calvin 
Coolidge in the use of an electric horse. 
For some years, however, he rode each 
morning a flesh-and-blood horse, always 
went the same distance on the same roads, 
and even changed from a walk to a trot 
and back to a walk again at exactly the 
same_ places. 


Bible. 
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Waggoner’s Gesture 


Daily he read from the | 


On one | 





Into Manhattan’s Chase National Bank | 


last fortnight walked an undistinguished- 


looking little man who identified himself | 
as Charles Delos Waggoner, President of | 


the Bank of Telluride, Col. He had with 
him drafts on his Telluride bank. He 


filled out these drafts for large, round fig- | 


ures, presented them to the Chase bank for 
Chase certification. Inasmuch as a certi- 
fied check has always been considered the 
closest possible relative to actual coin of 
the realm, the certification of these drafts 
was a matter of no small moment. But the 
Chase cashier did not hesitate, for only the 
day before the Chase bank had received 
from six other Manhattan banks instruc- 
tions to hold for the 
credits amounting to $500,000. 





Bank of Telluride | 
The six | 


Manhattan banks, in turn, had received | 


wires from their six Denver correspondents 
asking them to put the $500,000 to the 
Bank of Telluride’s credit. So, since the 
Bank of Telluride was Chase’s correspon- 
dent, and the man with the drafts was 
readily identified as Telluride’s President 
Waggoner, his drafts to the extent of 
$495,000 were quickly honored. Thus the 
man from Colorado had in his possession 
nearly a half-million dollars in the form 
of paper bearing the Chase certification.* 

A routine matter appeared this transac- 
tion until the six Manhattan banks advised 

*The six banks and their respective contribu- 
tions to the $500,000 credit were: Chemical 
National Bank (on order of the First National 
of Denver), First National (on order of Denver 
National) each $100,000; Guaranty Trust Co., 
Harriman Trust Co., National City Bank (on 
order—respectively—of U. S. National, American 
National, Colorado National) and Equitable 
Trust Co., each $75,000. 


Carpenter Sans Wood 


bis Gallia est omnis divisa in par- 


tes tres. ... ”’ droned the teacher. 

Bobbie Carpenter, apathetic schol- 
ar, suddenly sat up. 

“Aha,” said he, ‘‘an idea, by Caes- 
ar!” and straightway altered the an- 
cient adage to read “‘A business house, 
unless divided within itself, cannot 
succeed.” 

Ever since, he has been dividing 
things up, has become in fact the Great 
Divider. Long division, short division, 
he does it— with steel partitions. Start- 
ing out in Cleveland in 1915, ona side 
street location, with little more than a 
sheet-metal shop, he worked, studied, 
invented, experimented, prospered. 
Today his capacious plant includes 
many divisions of its own. 

© © © 


Privacy Pays Profits 


Divider Carpenter’s first steel parti- 
tions, tradenamed “‘Sanymetal,” were 


ROBERT (‘‘R.F.”?) CARPENTER 
—more privacy than a goldfish. 
individual toilet enclosures. He still 
makes them, numerous others besides. 
Many the schools, hospitals, office 
structures, factories, public buildings 
equipped with his metal toilet, shower, 
dressing a ward cubicles, 
These are places where people must 

have privacy. 

Venturing further, Divider Carpen- 
ter, carpentering in steel, showed peo- 
ple where they urgently needed priv- 
acy—in business offices. 

“More privacy than that enjoyed by 
the goldfish,” said he, “is necessary for 
modern business and plant offices.” 





The Quest for Quiet 

Thus were born “Sanymetal”’ Office 
Partitions, important accessory to 
modern high-speed office efficiency.To 
defeat the Demon of Distraction, to 
make a setting worthy of Rodin’s 
Thinker, a place where a Man might 
be In Conference with Himself, Divid- 
er Carpenter perfected unit-section 
steel-and-glass partitions, easily 
moved, fire-safe, sound-resisting. 
Noise, horrid noise, he fought with 
steel. No Don Quixote proved this 
woodless Carpenter. Not vainly tilted 
he against the Tower of Babble-on. 
Corridors of quiet, sanctums of seclu- 
sion, chambers silent as the Cham- 
bered Nautilus, he built, advertised, 
sold. He sells privacy with publicity. 

Hot and bothered business men, 
from East Auroraers to Hollywood- 
landers, have found, in Sanymetal Se- 
clusion, surcease from Remington ar- 
tillery, busy babblers, non-stop sales 
solicitors. 

More durable than other materials, 
beautiful in design, carried to the 
height of fine cabinet work by Sany- 
metal craftsmen, the steel idea caught 
hold, gathered momentum. 


0 0 O 

Bridge, Kilties, Ditties 

Partitioner Carpenter is Scotch, 
though he prefers bridge to bag-pip- 
ing, and plays golf without kilties, but 
the best thing he does, by his own ad- 
mission, is to build steel partitions. 
Occasionally (through his advertising 
agents, in paid space) Mr. Carpenter 
breaks into print with virile verse: 


Steel walls do not a prison make 
For any business sage. 

Minds undisturbed and quiet take 
Most profits in this age. 


Apostle of privacy, Partitioner Car- 
penter has made “‘Sanymetal” the word 
for good partitions from coast to 
coast. Reducing business “officers” to 
the class of “private,” impossible 
though it seems, i (continued below) 
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Dredging Company 





STANDARD DREDGING COMPANY, through 
reinvestment of earnings, has developed 
into one of the largest Dredging Organiza- 
tions in existence . . . Began operations in 
1909 with plant and equipment amounting 
to $208,000 . .. December 31, 1928, balance 
sheet shows same item as $8,071,868... In 
the same span of time net working capital in- 
creased from $98,003 to $2,902,019 ...Total 
Assets from $273,983 to $14,807,517... 
Current Assets from $28,478 to $4,250,309 
.. . By 1920 net profits after interest had 
reached $267,000... At the end of 1928 net 
profits after interest had soared to $2,417,465 
.. . Net profits from 1920 to 1928 increased 
tenfold, and in the next year doubled. ..The 
combined capacity of the Company and its 
subsidiaries is in excess of 15,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth (about 22,500,000 tons) per 
month . . . Present contracts include work 
on Mississippi Flood Control, Airports in 
Secaucus, New Jersey, and New Orleans, 
and dredging work on the Great Lakes... 


The Convertible Preference Stock and the Common 
Stock are listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. For 
further details regarding the Company and its stocks, 


Ask for Circular AV-9 
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their six Denver correspondents that their 
telegraphed orders had been executed. 
Promptly the six Denver correspondents 
informed the six Manhattan banks that 
they had sent no such telegrams, had or- 
dered no credits for the Bank of Telluride. 

What had happened evidently was that 
in Denver some person or persons un- 
known, having knowledge of the confi- 
dential code through which bankers trans- 
fer money, had written six coded wires, 
had fraudulently added the six Denver 
signatures. Banks customarily act upon 
these coded telegrams without checking 
back on them. Given a knowledge of the 
code and a willingness to misuse it, there 
was no great difficulty in working the 
$500,000 fraud. Sole precaution on the 
part of the defrauder wag that the money 
should be collected before the trickery was 
discovered. 

Resulted confusion, clamor and a search 
for Banker Waggoner. There resulted also 
the taking over of his Telluride bank by 
the Colorado banking department. Banker 
Waggoner’ was traced to Lincoln, Neb. 
There his trail vanished 

But while detectives were still searching 
for the missing banker, the half-million 
fraud produced another surprise. For what 
hac Banker Waggoner done with his $495,- 
ooo drafts? Cashed them and gone to 


| South America? Not at all. He had used 


the money to pay to other banks money 
which his Bank of Telluride owed them 
He had robbed Peter (the six Manhattan 
banks) to pay Paul (three banks which 
were creditors of his bank).* Thus Wag- 
goner had apparently not engineered his 
scheme for any personal profit, but had 
sacrificed himself for his bank, which for 
a long time had been faced with dwindling 
deposits and threatened collapse. The 
Bank of Telluride was gainer by almost a 
half-million; the six Manhattan banks 
were losers by a half-million. 

At first sight it might seem that Mr. 
Waggoner had made an empty gesture, that 
so soon as the fraud was discovered the 
$500,000 would be returned. Unfortu- 
nately, however, no such simple solution 
appeared likely. For, fraudulent as the 
transaction undoubtedly was, its execution 
had been unquestionably legal. So soon 


| as the Chase bank certified the drafts they 


acquired virtually the sanctity of bank- 
notes. Two of the drafts, indeed, were 
cashed before their illegitimate origin was 
discovered; on the third—the $225,000 


| draft to the Pueblo bank—the Chase bank 


refused payment in order to make a test 
case, go into court and turn the problem 
over to the law—or rather the lawyers— 


| of the land. Certainly the defrauded banks 


were sadly tricked. On the other hand the 
innocently profiting banks have legally col- 
lected a legal debt and, considering the 
Bank of Telluride’s condition, they per- 
haps received their money in the only man- 
ner that it could ever have been obtained. 
Should they consider it their duty to their 
depositors to keep this money, many a fine 
legal mind will soon be struggling with the 
problem of whether a certified check is 
credit or money—whether it is a promise 
to pay or an actual payment. 





*The three banks and the amounts he sent 
them were Hanover National of New York, 
$200,000; First National Bank of Pueblo, Col., 
$195,000; Continental Bank of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, $30,000. He also used $60,000 to pay 
off personal obligations to the Hanover National 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Benito and Rachele Musso- 
lini; their fifth child; a daughter; at Forli, 
Italy. Reputed weight: 11 Ibs. Name: 
Anna Maria. (See p. 28.) 
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Sued for Divorce. By Mrs. Ermina | 


Carry Nicholson, daughter of the late 
Edward Francis Carry (onetime president 
of Pullman Co.); Col. W. F. Nicholson, 
U. S. A. retired, Pullman Co. vice pres- 
ident. 


o~ 








Divorced. Sara Teasdale Filsinger, 
poetess (Helew of Troy and Other Poems, 
The Answering Voice—One Hundred Love 
Lyrics by Women); from Ernst B. Filsin- 
ger of St. Louis, foreign trade expert 
(Lawrence & Co.); at Reno, Nev. 
Grounds: “From early morning until late 
at night he lived with his business.” 

Paes er 

Died. Dr. Hinko Hinkovitch, of Bel- 
grade, a founder of modern Jugoslavia, 
wartime propagandist with Pianist Ignaz 
Jan Paderewski against the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy; at Zagreb. 


Died. William Henry Beers of Mer- 
rick, L. L., editor of Golf Illustrated; at 
Mt. Taylor, N. Mex., in the crash of the 
T. A. T. air liner City of San Francisco 
(sée p. Of). 


Died. William Emmett Dever, 67, of | 
Chicago, onetime (1923-27) Chicago | 
Mayor; in Chicago; of cancer. Though | 
an anti-prohibitionist, he closed 7,000 Chi- | 


cago speakeasies during his incumbency. 
He was defeated for re-election in 1927 by 
William Hale Thompson. 

- ? . 

Died. William Rhinelander Stewart, 
76, of Manhattan, famed philanthropist, 
for 25 years president of the New York 
State Board of Charities; in Manhattan. 

xe 

Died. Fraulein Ida von Hindenburg, 77, 
of Berlin, only sister of President of Ger- 
many Paul von Hindenburg; at Potsdam. 
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Died. Hudson Clarke Sr., 78, of New 
York, paralytic father of the Brothers 
Clarke (James, Philip, Hudson Jr.) who 
were recently convicted of embezzlement 
after their private bank failed (Time, 
July 22); in New York; of “broken heart 
and humiliation.” 





— 

Died. James (“Uncle Jim’) McCoy, 
So, of Pikeville, Ky., last of the McCoy 
clan, famed feudists against the Hatfields 
in the ’7os and ’8os; in Pikeville. The 
feud started over contested ownership of 
some sows and pigs, lasted until 25 years 
ago when a mountain preacher brought 
about a peace agreement. Last year Ten- 
nis Hatfield, grandson of onetime leader 
“Devil Anse” Hatfield, offered his hand 
in friendship to James McCoy, and the 
two walked arm and arm down the road. 


—_—_ 


Died. Walter de Curzon Poultney, 83, 
of Baltimore, internationally famed so- 
cialite and traveler; in Baltimore. 
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At Last — 


the GUARANTEED 
BINDER/ _.~ 





Ar last a binder has proved it- 


self so dependable in service that it 

This bond guarantees i 
Flexi-Post_ mechanism can now be guaranteed. Here is 

for life, and is now 
gummed to the cover positive proof that Flexi-Post is the 
of every Flexi-Post 

binder. outstanding binder of the day, for 
it is the only one backed by a sweeping guar- 
antee. A bond that gives absolute assurance 
| of lifetime service from the exclusive Flexi- 


Post principle of flexible link posts that dis- 
appear—that give Flexi-Post binders their ca- 
pacity to outwork several ordinary binders. 


Mechanism Guaranteed for Life 





—against failure due to any cause whatso- 
ever. That means that every Flexi-Post ad- 
vantage is a permanent advantage—unlimit- 
ed capacity, flexibility for present and future 
needs, direct screw compression, constant se- 
curity for sheets, two inches of working space. 
and posts that can’t scratch the desk. 











Only Flexi-Post gives all these features — —* 
these bonded, lifetime advantages — which with posts 
your supply dealer will gladly demonstrate. v1saPPEAR 
STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
| FLEXI- REG.U.S. PAT. OFF OST 
The Guaranteed Binder - a Unit of the FAULTLEss Line 
The Guaranteed “STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. ee 
Binder — Dept. K-9, Milwaukee, Ws. 
A Unit of the 


Faultless Line Kindly send free copy of Flexi-Post booklet. 
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Scooper Scooped 

Publisher William Randolph Hearst ad- 
vanced $200,000 to finance the Graf Zep- 
pelin’s globe-trot. In return, correspond- 
ents for his newspapers and his alone (in 
the U. S.) were carried on the flight. When 
Commander Dr. Hugo Eckener steamed up 
New York Harbor last fortnight on an 
official welcoming tug after getting back 
to Lakehurst, eager Hearst photographers 
snapped him and snapped him; eager 
Hearst editors spread the photographs on 
flaring Hearst pages in the grand finale of 
Publisher Hearst’s world “scoop” of the 
flight. 

Last week, the New York Telegram re- 
printed the photographs of Dr. Eckener on 


the triumphal tugboat, as a Telegram ad- 


vertisement. What the Hearst editors had 
evidently not noticed, what the Telegram 
had either managed or discovered with 
journalistic glee, was that Dr. Eckener 
soon after his return to Lakehurst (“Lake- 





hearst’), had clenched in his hand a Man- 
hattan newspaper, the name of which was 
clearly distinguishable in the photographs. 
Cried the Telegram advertisement: ‘Note 
Dr. Eckener’s newspaper—The New York 
Telegram.” 


Capper Capped 

The great political friend of Kansas 
farmers is slim, grey-haired Senator Ar- 
thur Capper. This friendship he cultivates 
through Capper Publications, including the 
Topeka Daily Capital, third largest news- 
paper in Kansas (circulation 42,915 )*, and 
Capper’s Weekly, mighty farmpaper (cir- 
culation 369,120). Last week The Capital 
celebrated its soth anniversary with a 
monster Golden Jubilee edition containing 
164 pages, about 250,000 words. 

Among the 250,000, the words “‘Kansas” 
and “Capper” ever recurred. Besides the 

*The Wichita Beacon: 47,207; Wichita Eagle, 
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Valuing a Business 


Setting forth the economic 


value of a complete enter- 


prise, American Appraisals 


are made to include sound 


values of the physical prop- 


erty plus an analysis of all 


factors indicative of the 


value of the business as well 


as of its tangible property. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL 








ORGANIZATION 


customary news features were six special 
sections praising the State and its Pub- 
lisher-Senator. Hymned were Kansas 
business, buildings, sports, nonagenarians, 
airlife, roads, history, brass bands, débu- 
tantes, geology, wild animals. Described 
were the Capper publishing plant, gene- 
alogy, policies, hopes. 

Unlike that more ebullient, cosmopolitan 
journalist, William Allen White of the Em- 
poria Gazette, Publisher-Senator Capper 
confines his interest to Kansas. Last week 
he editorialized: “I pledge for myself and 
The Capital at least another half-century’s 
whole-hearted devotion to the task of 
making Topeka a greater and better city; 
Kansas a more prosperous and happier 
State.” 

eee tone 


Creager v. Collier’s 

“The Red-Headed Rooster of the Rio 
Grande” lately crowed a loud, defiant 
crow. Last week lawyers in Manhattan 
and Brownsville, Tex., made ready to dis- 
pute the pros and cons of his crowing. 


The Rooster is Rentfro Banton Creager, 
red-haired Brownsville bank president, 
Republican National Committeeman and 
Texas boss, onetime gubernatorial nomi- 
nee, good friend of Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge, both of whom offered him the 
U.S. Ambassadorship to Mexico. In every 
way “Rooster” Creager looms large in 
Texas. When he read references to him- 
self which he considered defamatory in 
Collier’s magazine, he was not one to 
blench. Promptly he filed libel suits 
against Collier’s aggregating $1,000,000. 

The tale concerns Hidalgo County in 
far southeastern Texas. Twenty years ago 
Hidalgo was flat, hot, empty, covered 
with mesquite, stalked by lonely, dusty 
greasers. Today Hidalgo is a shining, fer- 
tile land, starred with endless constella- 
tions of grapefruit, melons and other juici- 
nesses—a lustrous feat of irrigation. Its 
crop is estimated at 4,500 carloads per 
year. Hidalgo homes are prosperous. 
Yancy Baker, onetime roughriding Hidalgo 
sheriff, now Democratic boss, lives in an 
enormous red and yellow show place. 
Hidalgo people smile in the sun. Hidalgo 
ripens like its fruits. It has been irrigated 
financially through troughs of clever poli- 
tics. 

Last spring soft-spoken Editor William 
Ludlow Chenery of Collier’s pondered 
Hidalgo’s startling growth. Soon he des- 
patched Writer Owen P. White, oldtime 
Texan, to be Hidalgo’s historian. Writer 
White was amazed at many things he saw 
just above the Rio Grande. Among them, 
naturally, was “Rooster” Creager who, 
with Boss Baker, seemed to rule the Hi- 
dalgo roost. In his subsequent history, 
Writer White said: “It’s right there [ Hi- 
dalgo County] ... that our two most 
stylish American breakfast foods, GRAFT 


and GRAPEFRUIT... have been 
brought to their very highest and juiciest 
state of perfection. ...R. B. Creager 


for reasons best known to himself, 
has always encouraged the DEFEAT ot 
his own party in Hidalgo county. . . 
Will the Texas Tammany boys, supported 
by the illiterate, non-taxpaying Mexican 
voters, and their loyal Republican friend, 
Hon. R. B. Creager, be able to hold their 
jobs and thus continue to dictate the 
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Vital to Indu triad 


— 


Guiding 
Principles of 
General Motors 


“Our principles completely expressed, as I see them—and they apply to 
every other business as much as they do to that of General Motors—are : 
Get the facts; recognize the equities of all concerned; realize the necessity 
of doing a better job every day; an open mind and hard work. The last is 
the most important of all. There is no short cut.”...... 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., 
President General Motors Corporation 


. addition to its Annual Report and quarterly statements 
of earnings, it is the custom of General Motors to issue 
special booklets from time to time for the information of its 
stockholders, employes, dealers and the public generally. 
Many of the principles and policies outlined in these booklets 
apply to every other business as much as they do to that of 
General Motors. 

The four booklets pictured above outline guiding principles 
of General Motors. They will be mailed free upon request to 
Department J-10, General Motors Corporation, Broadway at 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 
MARQUETTE + OAKLAND 7 VIKING 
BUICK + LaSALLE + CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 
DELCO-LIGHT 
Electric Power and Light Plants 
i) WATER SYSTEMS 
GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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Bz CAREFUL what sort of smoke rings 
you blow in the direction of the one and 
. only woman. Why not let Sir Walter 
Raleigh make that too-poweriul pipe of | 
yours an asset instead of a home-wrecker? 
It's mild and fragrant—delightful to the 
fair one who is smoked at, and a boon 
to the pipe fan who wants a mixture mild 
enough to wear well all day long. That’s 
Sir Walter, smooth, cool, mellow. 
It’s the finest blend of choice tobacco— 
carefully aged and seasoned—that ever 
came out of the sunny South. Seeing’s 


believing, 


If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 


us the name of your regular tobacconist and 


>. . . 
sos smoking —try a tin. 


we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 140, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


<SBWS 


Guo 


Stir WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smokin g Tobacco 


milder 











destiny of a huge and ever-increasing tax 
roll? 

Said Writer White: “The Texas Tam- 
many boys not only tell the taxpayers to 
go to hell, but, out of the goodness of their 
hearts, provide them with a handy route 
in the shape of a heavily bonded high- 
way and a costly toll bridge which lands 
them right at the very door of the place. 
A committee of Congressmen went to 
Hidalgo County and studied the technique 
of Baker, Creager & Co., when they were 
ready to remark: ‘Well, this is all too 
fancy for us. Philadelphia at its best was 
never like this.’ ” 

Writer White might have been enough 
to stir “Rooster” Creager. But preceding 
his article (June 22) was another (June 
15) by William G. Shepherd, apropos of 
Senator Brookhart’s committee investi- 
gation of political graft. Again the 
name of Creager appeared. Said Writer 
Shepherd: “Many citizens’ of Texas 
who are lucky enough to have been named 
by Republican Washington for Federal 
jobs in Texas . . . have gone through the 
very realistic ceremony of actually sign- 
ing notes carrying Mr. Creager’s name. 

. Collecting Republican money in 
Texas is high-pressure business; Creager 
has a $10,000-a-year assistant.” 

Before two such philippics the ‘Roost- 


| er” could not keep the peace. He flew to 


numerous attorneys. When the Browns- 
ville court session opens in December, he 
hopes to prove that Collier’s libeled him 
by implying that: 1) He sold Federal offi- 





RENTFRO BANTON CREAGER 


They sullied his roost? 


ces for personal profit. 2) He switched 
votes. 3) He escaped jail through con- 
trol of the courts. 4) He connived with 
the Democratic party to defeat the Re- 
publicans, etc. etc. 

Meanwhile Collier’s prepares to defend 
itself as truth-telling, to justify a position 
succinctly expressed by Writer White: 
“Take a look at the map of Texas; put 
your finger down on its far southeast 
corner; jerk it away quickly before you 
get a blister. The case of Creager 
v. Collier’s promises to be a long warm 


footnote to the histories of Texas politics 
and U. S. publishing. 





¢ 





New Tabloids 

Two new tabloid newspapers rolled off 
the presses last week. 

Chicago received its first tabloid, the 
long-heralded Daily Illustrated Times, an 











Owen P. WHITE 
“GRAFT and GRAPEFRUIT.” 


astonishingly exact replica of Manhattan’s 
Daily News, first U. S. tabloid now fat 
with profits from the largest U. S. daily 
circulation (1,300,000). The spectacle 
was thus offered of shrewd Publisher 
Samuel Emory Thomason adopting the 
conception of fellow townsmen and pub- 
lishers and flaunting it in their faces. For, 
as everyone knows, enterprising Publish- 
ers Joseph Medill Patterson and Robert 
Rutherford McCormick (Chicago Daily 
Tribune) devised Manhattan’s Daily 
News. 

The Daily Illustrated Times, only 2¢, 
Chicago afternoon paper, will rival the 
Evening American, Evening Post, Daily 
News. Disclaiming political affiliations 
advocating civic uplift, it declared it 
would be “a paper for folks.” Estimated 


first day’s sale: 250,000—probably a 
record 
Manhattan’s new tabloid, Today in 


New York, is new in theory as well as 
fact. Its specialized function is to tell 
What You Can See and What You Can 
Do Today in New York. Forecast each 
morning for the ensuing day are ship 
arrivals, theatres, sports, airlife, celebra- 
tions, shops, sights, food, finance, etc., 
Cc, 

Designed to appeal to transients, its 
sponsors sell it to hotels, clubs, railroads 
steamship lines, for free delivery to pa- 
trons. Circulation so far: 5,000. 

Behind Today in New York are potent 
men, including Banker Frederick Warburg 
and Book Publisher George Palmer Put- 
nam; president is Paul Raymer, 
young advertising man, Cornell alumnus 
(1920). 
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Do you $MOKE 
IN SUSPENSE? 


¢¢¢ THEN EXPERIENCE THE COMFORT OF SPHD’S COOLER SMOKE! 


When things you hope for hang in the balance... tobacco senses keen! It’s that scientifically-proven 
do you smoke unusual amounts of cigarettes? Then “16% cooler” which heightens your enjoyment 
see that they are Spuds! Experience the unique of Spud’s full tobacco flavor... the new free- 
result of 16% cooler smoke! No matter how seem) §=6dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At 






SMOKE | 


16% better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher 


long the cigarette session, Spuds leave your 


mouth in its own moist-cool comfort ... your Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky: 








“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a little book tell- 
ing how Spud’s greater coolness was proved scientifically 
and what it means to you... sent gladly on request. 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not by first puff ... but by first 
pack. Surprise of first puff soon forgotten ... continued 
coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


ui D CIGARETTES 


MENTHOL~COOLED 
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/s it worth 

— $]%° a month 
~») lo have 

\ your figures 


RIGHT? 


No more worry, no more un- 
certainty, no more long hours of 
struggling with figures that won't 
come right! 

However complicated your calcu- 
lations may be, you can perform 
them quicker and with absolute 
accuracy on the new low-priced 
Marchant Calculator. 

Right the first time. No need to 
re-figure any job. 

Don’t handicap yourself and your 
business any longer with slow, un- 
certain, time-wasting pencil and 
paper figuring. Find out Now just 
how you can increase your figuring 
efficiency 25 to 40 per cent with the 


New 


MARCHANT 


PORTABLE 
Calculator > | 






For 
EVERYONE : / 
who figures Ss 
Anyone can run it with 10 minutes prac- 
tice. Acompaét, high-grade machine built 
to give more than 10 years satisfactory ser- 
vice ... makes the actual cost of absolute 
accuracy in figuring but ado/lara month, 
Sold under the Marchant guarantee of sat- 
isfa@tion or money back. Terms if desired. 


16 years building calculators, nothing else 
I ; R | } E Mail the coupon 
for full information 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE Co. 
Dept 29, Oakland, California 
Please send me full information about 
(J Marchant Portable Calculator 
(O Marchant All-Electric Calculator 








Name 
Company 
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SCIENCE 





Solar Hoover 


Betty Jean Hoover, 4, learned last 
week that she would live in Washington, 
D. C. Not the daughter of President 
Hoover, or of his brother Dean Theodore 
Jesse Hoover of Stanford University, or 
of his White House Major Domo Ike 
Hoover or of Herbert W. (vacuum clean- 
ers) Hoover, or of any one of a half 
dozen other important Hoovers (TIME 
Dec. 24) who might seek to live there, 
Washington was only a word which 
brought smiles to the faces of Betty Jean’s 
parents, Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Hoover and 
of chummy F. A. Greeley. 

Betty Jean was born on a desert moun- 
tain in Argentine. The past three years 
she has played in the dead crater of an 
African mountain, Mount’ Brukkaros, 
near Keetmanshoop, South West Africa 
Living there was necessary, for her 
father’s job, and Mr. Greeley’s, was to 
measure the sun’s heat every day. That 
was to enable a Dr. Abbot (Charles 
Greeley Abbot, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and director of its 
astrophysical observatory) to compare 
the sun’s heat at Mount Brukkaros with 
its heat at Table Mountain, Cal., and 
at Montezuma, Chile, where the Insti- 
tution has other solar stations. 

Last week Dr. Abbot informed Betty 
Jean’s father that he would go to com- 
paratively cool Washington and work in 
his astrophysical laboratory. Mr. Greeley 
could go to Table Mountain. On the way 
to relieve them from their servitude to 
Science were Mr. & Mrs. L. O. Sordahl 
and Mr. A. G. Frolland. 

The solar variations recorded at Mr. 
foover's station have been most valuable 
in aiding Dr. Abbot to recognize a re- 
markable periodicity of 25.66 months in 
the heat given off by the sun. If further 
observations show this periodicity to be 
real, meteorologists may be able “to fore- 
cast at least two years in advance the 
principal solar changes, and whatever of 
importance may prove to hang thereon,” 
(Dr. Abbot), viz. crops, icebergs, baseball 
games 


Meteor Crater 

Near Coon Butte, Ariz., is a mysterious 
pit nearly a mile in diameter called Meteor 
Crater (Time, March 25). Last week 
miners hired by Philadelphia’s Daniel 
Moreau Barringer said that at 1,400 ft. 
depth they had found the main body of 
the meteor which made the pit. Drill- 
ings show 90% iron, 7% nickel, traces of 
iridium and platinum. 
Psychologists 

Before James McKeen Cattell became a 
journalist* and a pundit honored among 
the cognoscenti, he was a teaching psy- 
chologist at Pennsylvania and Columbia 
universities. Apt was his presidency of the 
International Congress of Psychology at 
Yale last week and witty, despite length, 
his speech of welcome. Said he: “In so 


*Editor of Psychological Review, Science, 
Scientific Monthly, American Naturalist, School 
and Socicty, American Men of Sctence. 


far as psychologists are concerned, America 
was |prior to the last so years] like 
Heaven, for there was not a damned soul 
there.” Another Cattell truism: “The mo- 
tions of the solar system since its begin- 





—— 
© Fotograms 


James McKEEN CATTELL 
spoke of churches, damned souls, the 
solar system. 


ning are less complicated than the play of 
a child for a day.” A Cattell social irri- 
tant, which excited dark newspaper head- 
lines: “The objects of the sciences are 
more ideal than the objects of the 
churches; their practices are more Chris- 
tian. When in the fullness of time there 
is a family of the nations, when each will 
give according to its ability and receive 
according to its needs, when war among 
them will be as absurd as it would now be 
for members of this congress to begin mur- 
dering one another,* this will be due in no 
small measure to co-operation among 
scientific men of all nations in their com- 
mon work.” 

Yale’s President James Rowland An- 
gell added amen to these idealistic Senti- 
ments, and the sessions went on. 

Happy Folks. Peter Pan’s happy light 
flitted about Columbia’s Teachers’ College. 
Professor Goodwin Barbour Watson there 
trapped it under the lattice bushel of his 
studies. “In general,” said he, “the happy 
student is likely to be a healthy, popular, 
married man who thinks that he can tell 
a joke well, lead a discussion, act in a play, 
talk on sex, or lead a group. . . . He has 
had a harmonious home, enjoys his job, 
prefers adventure to peace, responsibility 
to direction. Not essential to happiness are 
intelligence, race, nationality, self-support, 
religious participation, ability in algebra, 
cleverness in writing poetry.” 

Personality. Physique, dress, manners, 
quality of voice, choice of language and 
characteristic social relations all go to 
make your personality. But they are use- 
ful only to the extent to which they affect 
the people you come in touch with. Thus 
decided Yale’s Mark Arthur May, trying 
to develop a scale to measure personality 
Zero would be a person who does not count 


*Heedless reporters thought he referred to 
the U. S. Congress. 

The 1923 International Congress of Psy 
chology was the first scientific congress after 
the War to which all nationals were invited 
on equal terms. 
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Widen the Cirele ... 


| 


Let the people 


in the rear seats 


HEAR 


t | 
} 


idea 





QUIP a convention hall or large dining 
room with the Western Electric Public 
Address System, and you enable the entire gath- 
ering to hear the speakers with equal ease. 
This product of the telephone amplifies sound 
and distributes it to all sections of a crowd, indoor 
or outdoor, and to any number of rooms desired 
More and more hotels are turning to the 
Public Address System as a means for making 
their meeting rooms more popular. It is more- 
over a medium of economy because it permits 


a single orchestra to play at the same time in 
restaurant, grill, lobby, and everywhere else that 
loud speakers have been installed. 

The apparatus which thus “widens the hear- 
ing circle” is made with all the skill and care 
which have so long characterized the manufac- 
ture of telephones and communications appara- 
tus by Western Electric. It is clear toned, faithful 
in reproduction, dependable, modern. It has a 
wide variety of uses and is made in sizes to fit 
every need. 


Western Electric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


DISTRIBUTED BY GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY: OFFICES IN 72 PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Healing by music—a ser- 
vice of the Public Address 
System in hospitals. 





One of many interesting 
uses of Public Address in 
the schoolroom. 
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At leading stores 
or Order Direct 





HAMLEY 
started something 
in Toilet Kits 


a eh The style in toilet cases has definitely 
ay swung to this solid-leather box... 
Nes, made by real saddle craftsmen from 
iv solid leather. A plain box, but such a 
box! No trick of design or finish can approach 
its rugged solid-leather honesty. Simplicity itself 
—no fussy loops to waste time in packing. A 
great gift! A wonderful utility. Order one now. 
At leading stores or by mail, postpaid, from 
Hamley & Company, world’s champion Saddle- 
makers,121 Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon. 

Medium * 8%x3% 11% $ 6.00 

Large *9%2x4%x24% 7.50 

Extra large *10% x 534x234 10.00 


* Inside measurements. Name or 
initials embossed on lid, 25¢ extra 


HAMLEY 
KIT 


MADE OF GENUINE SOLID LEATHER LIKE A FINE 








COwesOy SADDLE | 


Volume XIII, Time 


Bounb in full buckram 
with gold lettering on 
backbone, containing 26 
issues from January 
through June, 1929, Vol- 
ume XIII is now ready 
for delivery to subscribers. 
The book contains over 
500 portraits and maps. 
It is fully indexed. 

It costs $5.00 postpaid. 


TIME, Circulation Dept. 
350 East 22nd St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Send a bound copy of TIME, Volume 
XIII, to 


Name 
Address 
O Ienclose$5 0 Send bill for $5 to 


Name 





Address 














Incomparable in speed and accuracy 
... for Radiograms go direct to nearly 
all points on earth ... without relay. 
Hence, no costly delay or chance 
for error. That’s why big business 
battles are being fought and won 


with Radiograms 


Via RA 


Quickest Way to All the World 


File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Cen- 
traland South America at any RCA or Postal 
Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan and the 
Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 
Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street; New York City 

















for anything to anyone. High grade would 
be he whose presence or absence has the 
greatest influence on others. 

Born Criminals do not exist, said 
George Washington University’s Fred Au- 
gust Moss. But many a person has tend- 


| encies which predispose him to crime, viz., 


epilepsy, paranoia, paresis, dementia prae- 


| cox, senile dementia. Smalltown children 
| are less apt to become criminals than chil- 


dren of large communities, added Colum- 
bia’s Hugh Hartshorne. A friendly class- 
room atmosphere is one of the most pow- 
erful influences on child character. ‘“Mov- 
ing pictures do not contribute to delin- 
quency,” said  Philadelphia’s Phyllis 
Blanchard. “T have sat in motion picture 
theatres and marveled. . .. When the 
villain is caught, as is always the case under 
the policy of those who make American 
motion pictures, the applause of the chil- 
dren is swiftest and most enthusiastic.” 
Masculinity-Femininity. Men are not 
entirely masculine, nor women entirely 
feminine, proclaimed the late Otto Wein- 
inger, brilliant German who blew out his 
brains at 24, just after appointment to 
Harvard’s faculty. At Stanford University 
Lewis Madison Terman sought ways ot 
measuring sex variations and found go38 
points on which men and women differ ac- 
cording to their interests, trends, emo- 
tional reactions, preferences, aversions. 
One out of too men, he found, is more 
feminine than the average woman, one 
woman out of 100 more masculine than the 
average man. The sexes overlap in their 
traits. Living with a woman for a period 
of years accentuates a man’s feminine char- 
acteristics. Few men can resist the trend. 
Excessive “mothering” or “fathering” a 


| child greatly influences adult sex expres- 


sions. 

Racial Equalities. Although the U. S. 
immigration furor over better racial stocks 
has subsided, interest in racial superiorities 
continues. National Research Council's 
Otto Klineberg found slight differences in 
the intelligence ratings of German, French 
and Italian children (Nordics, Alpines, 
Mediterraneans). City children of the 
three types were smarter than the corre- 
sponding country children. Nor did Van- 
derbilt University’s Lyle Hicks Lanier find 
sharp differences between Negro and white 
children, or New Zealand’s I. L. G. Suther- 
land between primitive (Maori) and civi- 
lized adults. 

Genius. “Safe & Sane may also mean 
commonplace, unenterprising,’ said New 


| York’s Joseph Jastrow, speaking again. 





Few who lead significant lives are hope- 
lessly sane. A genius is a deviate from the 
normal. In deviation there is hope, 
strength, unique value. Much of the most 
important work of the world has been done 
by men who have paid the penalty for their 
achievements in terms of their handicaps. 
Men are more susceptible to neurasthenia 


| than women, women more prone to hys- 
| teria. 


Cults. Belonging to a cult is an evi- 
dence of abnormal mentality, found 
Smith’s William Senitman Taylor. Be- 
longing “reveals simplicity and mental! 
inertia, the tendency to follow leaders and 
crowds, lack of critical faculty, especially 
experimental.” 

Hallucinations and Religions. More 
women suffer from religious hallucinations 
than do men, at least in the Chicago ex- 
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i périences of George Washington Univer- } 


sity’s I. C. Sherman. As many institutional- 
ized Jews as Roman Catholics have para- 
noidal trends. Protestants suffer less so. 
Every third Protestant, every fourth Cath- 
olic, every seventh Jew has hallucinations. 
Half of the Protestants, one-fourth of the 
Catholics. none of the Jews had religious 
hallucinations. 

Smart Goldfish. Goldfish are smart 
enough to go to the nearest food supply, 
found Kansas University’s Raymond 


Holder Wheeler and T. J. Perkins, who | 


tried to fool the fish. 


Magazine Make-Up. Readers remem- 
ber advertisements whether they are all 
bunched before and after editorial text or 
scattered through, reported Ohio State’s 
Harold Ernest Burtt. 


Motion Pictures help children remem- 
ber their-lessons, help stupid ones get as 
good marks as those who ignore pictures. 
—Yale’s Daniel Chauncy Knowlton and 
I. W. “alge 


Pavlov. Ivan Petrovich Pévlov’s ven- 
erable cee at Yale’s International 
Psychological Congress was no anticlimax, 
to his visit at Harvard’s International 
Physiological Congress (TrmeE, Sept. 2). 
The psychologists showed the old gentle- 
man great respect. Though they knew of 
him only at second hand (through the Be- 
haviorists), though he spoke in Russian and 
in highly technical terms on “A Brief 
Sketch of the Highest Nervous Activity,” 
they applauded him tremendously before 
and after he spoke. He said that he felt 
justified in separating certain reflexes, as 
food, sex, defense, from the rest of nervous 
activity. 

Ape Colony. In New Haven’s Prospect 
Street, behind a high wall and adjoining 
the ° gardens of the learned community’s 
Victorian moguls, is a monkey house. No 
uncouth student ever annoys the beasts for 
they are the wards of Robert Mearns 
Yerkes. He, who made a Harvard reputa- 
tion studying the behavior of the dancing 
mouse,* has for the past five years been 
discreetly studying anthropoid intelligence 
for God, for country and for Yale. No 
simple task has that been, especially since 
apes do not behave normally in captivity. 
To study them as best he could he once 
spent three weeks at Havana where a 
Senora Rosalie and a Sefiora Abreu have 
colonies of simians. Professor Yerkes’ 
Almost Human (Time, Dec. 14, 1925) re- 
ported his observations on ape intelligence. 
Chimpanzee Intelligence and Its Vocal Ex- 
pressions is a related study. Last week he 
was in Africa collecting specimens for a 
purpose which Yale’s President James 
Rowland Angell reluctantly (for fear of 
meddlesome publicity) told the psycholo- 
gists. That purpose is no less than to es- 
tablish an anthropoid farm in Florida, 
where Professor Yerkes will spend most of 
his time comparing simian and human 
emotional and mental processes. 


*In 1907, before the deaths of Harvard’s Eliot, 
James, Miinsterberg, Royce and Palmer and the 
departure of George Santayana for his native 
Spain, ended Harvard’s primacy in philosophy 
and psychology. 

tUnique only for the U. S. is the Yerkes 
plan. At Tenerife I., Canary Islands, the Ger- 
man Dr. Wolfgang Kohler conducted similar 
researches until the War disturbed him. At 
Kindia, Africa, the Pasteur Institute is directing 
very discreet efforts to cross apes and humans 

Time, April 8). 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No.°7 





A LIGHTHOUSE 


LIGHTLESS 


HE answer is: When it’s a radio beacon. ... We still need lighted light- 
houses, but these are being g supplemented with lightless beacons w bie h 
pierce the densest fog with thaiei invisible radio beams. 

Small automatic electric plants supply the current for these modern light- 
houses. They run a few minutes, stop, start again. Hour after hour, week 
after week, they keep it up. In thick weather they run ceaselessly, flashing 
the guiding signal to anxious ships out in the blinding fog. 

Just the job: for a Kohler Electric Plant! And Kohler plants you'll find, 
giving radio-compass bearings from Point Arena, California; from Punta 
Mala, the “Bad Cape” at the ‘Pacific gate to the Panama Canal; from Seal 
Island, Nova Scotia — to name only part of the Kohler-equipped stations 
maintained by the United States and Canada. 


Rendering a world-wide service 
“Just the job for a Kohler Electric Plant.”.. . It’s hard to figure what isn’t a 
job for these versatile machines, so capable in their performance of every 
sort of emergency or everyday service.’ 

Kohler Electric Plants supply current for emergency lights and wireless 
on ships. They light country homes and summer cottages, lighthouses and 
airway beacons. They floodlight excavating, dredging, and building opera- 
tions. They furnish mobile power. The coupon will bring information 
about models from 800 watts to 10 K.W., for every purpose 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


KohlerCo, [2 om BB ReMl SEPM BOE Shipping Poin 


Founded 1873 Sheboygan, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
YE ee A 


Kohler Co., Kohler. Wis. ail 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 


Use in which interested 
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verything that makes 
coffee delightful.. 


”. 


* 


FFEE—steaming and fragrant. Stir its ebony depths 

or watch the cream turn it to a golden brown. 

Then lift the cup to your lips and take a sip—tich 
in flavor—tempting in aroma—utterly satisfying. 

If you've had to give up coffee, imagine being able 
again to drink coffee like that! If you cannot drink coffee 
at night, imagine being able to drink it—night or morn- 
ing—without regret! ; 

That's no futile wish—no wistful day dream. It is a 
marvelous reality. For the way has been found to remove 
from coffee the one thing in it that ever caused regret— 
caffein. Drink Sanka Coffee—genuine, delicious coffee 
from which 97% of the caffein has been removed. 


Nothing added—onl)y caffein removed 

Sanka Coffee is real coffee—a superior blend of the choic- 
est Central and South American coffees. Nothing is added 
—only caffein is removed. It is spicy in flavor—tempting 
in aroma — full of coffee’s old-time goodness. Coffee ex- 
perts recognize that no other blend is finer in quality 
or in flavor. It is equally delicious hot or iced. 

Physicians endorse Sanka Coffee wholeheartedly. Your 
grocer sells it—in pound cans, always fresh, “ground 
or in the bean—with the guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion or your money back. Get a pound today! If, by any 
chance, your dealer does not yet carry Sanka Coffee, send 
his name and address and 75c to the Sanka Coffee Corp., 
1 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and a pound will be 


sent you i 
sent you postpaid. © 1929, s. c. core. 








MAKE THE 
NIGHT-TEST! 


The first time you try Sanka 
Coffee drink it at night! It 
won't keep you awake. Next 
morning you'll know, from 
actual experience, that you've 
discovered a delicious coffee 
Jou Can enjoy morning, noon 
and night— without regret ! 


reek k& *& * 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


Deliceous 


Genuine 





x = MH 97%, oF THE az 
= FFEIN: REMOVE? 








MY 42%... 


Banff Festival 

Bonaparte once said to a musician: 
“There is only one musical instrument I 
know that never gets out of tune—that is 
the drum.” 

Had he been a Scot he could have said 
“the bagpipe,” which never fails to rally 
battling Scots. But Scotland, which has 
been shouting for centuries about her 
great men, has never produced a Bona- 
parte, so the epigram remains to be said. 

Three hundred years ago a band of 





| Scotsmen, wearied*of ecclesiastical feuds 


and tyrannous wars, sailed for America. 
Seeking a climate like their own they 
landed in Acadia, secured a grant from 
James I, fought the French, remained at 
Nova Scotia and colonized. Later some of 
them moved westward. Today Scottish- 
Canadians largely people the Dominion. 

Last week the Canadian Rockies around 
Banff, Alberta, rang with the slogan* of 
Scottish clans and the skirl of their bag- 
-pipes. Descendants of the early settlers 
from all over the Dominion gathered for 
their third annual Highland Gathering and 
Music Festival. They danced the sword 
dance, sailor hornpipe and Highland Fling. 
They contended in throwing the caber, 
putting the stone. But chiefly they piped 
the bagpipes, vying for 21 prizes. 

The bagpipe has a place in Genesis. In 


| Egypt it was called the as-it and was piped 


ceremonially. In Rome it was called tibia 
utricularis. Colleges were formed for its 
instruction; Nero piped. Invading Romans 
took it to Britain. Early Britons named 
it the chorus. Itinerant pipers carried it 
farther into the Highlands and Iceland. 
The weird Asiatic music appealed to Celtic 
and Gaelic imaginations and stuck with 
them. 

The bagpipe was the forerunner of the 
pipe-organ. Some early man found that 
by blowing into a bag with several ramify- 
ing reeds attached he could produce many 
notes at once. That and the “drone,” a 
bell-ended pipe attached to the bag which 
sounds an uninterrupted bass note, are 
the main characteristics of the bagpipe. 
It has a limited range of notes, is very 
difficult to play. The bag is held under 
the piper’s left arm, the blow-pipe which 
feeds the bag is held in his mouth, his 
fingers play along the “chaunter,” the 
melody pipe punctuated with lateral holes. 
The reeds point skyward. 

In France the bagpipe was a favorite 
instrument in Marie Antoinette’s day. 
Marie herself piped. Courtiers called it 
the musette and equipped it with hand 
bellows so that their pretty faces would 
not be empurpled by hard blowing. Re- 
spectability came to the musette when 
Schubert and Handel wrote pieces for it, 
when a musette player played in the Opéra 
orchestra in Paris in the 18th century. 

Every Scots chief had his hereditary 
piper who was entitled to a gilli (servant) 
to carry his pipes. The piper had the 
status of a gentleman. Wherever the chief 
went, his piper went along too. In the 
early morning while the laird was dressing 
the piper promenaded in front of the cas- 
tle, piping his master a good morning. In 
emulation of the Scottish lairds, the Eng- 


*Slogan originally meant a clan war-cry. 
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, of American cities, 
spurred by the enthusiasm of forward 
thinking men, are at this moment 
preparing airport projects. 





These airport plans will be carried to 
a successful conclusion only where | 
each step is undertaken with the firm 
knowledge of professional experience. | 


It is the function of the American | 
Airports Corporation to serve such 
communities. 


Our staff of financial advisors, real- 
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lish kings had their court pipers. Henry 
VIII was a notable bagpiper. Today in 
front of Buckingham Palace there parades 
in the morning the King’s Piper. George 
V keenly enjoys the music, as did his 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, who kept 
two court pipers. One of them, Thomas 
O’Hannigan, went home one day after 
playing for Her Majesty and died of 
apoplexy. 

There developed in Scotland a warlike 
form of music called in Gaelic Piobaireachd 


| in English, pibroch. It became the na- 


tional classical music and had many varia- 
tions. These were taught on the Island 
of Skye by one John M’Crummen, profes- 
sor at the Skye Bagpipe-College. His pu- 


| pils, illiterate Highland lads, could not read 
| music so were taught verbal note-equiva- 


lents, thus: 
hodroho, hodroho, haninin, hiechin 
hodroha, hodroho, hodroho, hachin 
hiodroho, hodroho, haninin, hiechin 
hiundratalateriri, hiendratatateriri 
hiundratatateriri, hiundratatateriri 
When the clans gathered in old Scotland 
there were always bagpiping contests. At 
every public meeting the piper played to 
enliven the audience. In 18th century 
football matches, each team had its bag- 
piper who entered the field and played the 
pibroch during the game to inspirit the 
players. When the clans broke up the art 


| died down, and for many a year was pur- 


sued only by individual musicians. 

At the Banff Festival the old contests 
are revived. There were 14,000 people 
(most of them in kilts) watching the out- 
door piping and dancing contests. Among 
them were kilted Lieutenant-Governor 
Robert Randolph Bruce of British Colum- 
bia and William Egbert of Alberta, and 
the Rev. Charles William Gordon (Ralph 
Connor), Canadian Novelist author of 
The Sky Pilot, To Him that Hath, who 
conducted an open air religious service at 
Lake Devil’s Cauldron. Some of last 
week’s events were: 

Piobaireachd. Pipers had to play the 
warlike Cumha-Mhican-Toisich (Mackin- 
tosh’s Lament). They were judged on 
their interpretation and feeling, technical 
facility and smart appearance. First 
prize: $75 and a gold medal for the best 
Piobaireachd piper in Canada. Winner: 
Norman McPherson of Hamilton, Ont. 

Marches. Pipers’ could choose from a 
list of tunés, were judged on their spirited 
playing, marching time (85-90 beats per 
minute), upright carriage. Winner: Pipe 
Major Stephen McKinnon of Montreal. 

Strathspeys and Reels. Pipers could 
choose their piece from a list including: 
The Sheep Wife, Take Your Gun to the 


| Hills, Over the Isles to America, The Re- 


jected Lover. Winner: Piper Hector Mc- 
Donald of Montreal. 

Youths. Boys between 16-21 contested 
for Best-Boy Piper in Canada, played the 
same tunes as their elders. The winner 
got a gold medal and $10. 

Dances. The Highland Fling, the Irish 
Jig, Sailor’s Hornpipe and the Sword 
Dance were among the dances. Dancers 
were judged for ease and grace, correct 
costume, expressive “hauling” and “heav- 
ing.” The sword dancer, who dances over 
a naked sword crossing its sheath, must 
not touch either, but must dance fast, 
with abandon. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL 
. . . best-dressed at Banff. 


Best-Dressed Highlander. He must own 
his clothes. His shoes must be low-cut 
brogues without buckles. The kilt must 
be made of his clan tartan, worn plain, 
no bows, no ribboms. The sporran (bag) 
must be of mottled leather or fur. If fur, 
the animal must be native to the High- 
lands, either otter, wildcat, badger, fox 
or skunk. The head must be mounted on 
the fur. Best dressed Highlander was 
Merchant Thomas Campbell, president of 
the Highland Games Association of Ed- 
monton. 

Notable among the singers at the Banff 
Festival was Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser, 
composer, concert-singer of Scottish music, 
famed for her re-discovery of Hebridean 
folk songs. She comes from a family 
known in the lowlands as the “Singing 
Kennedys” and has spent many years in 
the Hebrides Islands, off the northern 
coast of Scotland, learning the songs of 
the native crofters and singing them to 
exiled Scots in the colonies. She traveled 
to Banff from Scotland especially for the 
festival. 

_— 


New Orchestra 


No Germanic city like Milwaukee can 
long endure without music of its own. One 
Milwaukee orchestra lately died. Last week 
another was born, named the Milwaukee 
Philharmonic, with 65 players from the 
old. Frank Laird Waller, the new con- 
ductor, is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin who has been organist, accom- 
panist, vocal teacher, guest conductor in 
Paris, Dresden, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, 
Rochester, Minneapolis, Cincinnati. With 
steady, vigorous beat he last week directed 
his Milwaukee début. Featured were 
Tenor Edward Johnson, Soprano Yvonne 
Gall and Baritone William Phillips in ex- 
cerpts from Faust. The rest was straight 
fare—Wagner’s Rienzi Overture, Liszt’s 
Les Préludes, Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony; also there was George Gershwin’s 
American in Paris whose absurdities caused 
the usual giggles. Suggested Critic Rich- 
and S. Davis of the Milwaukee Journal: 
“He should now construct A Frenchman 
in Chicago, which ought to be an even more 
impish diversion.” 
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EDUCATION 


Teacher Tax Exemptions 


Glad were those few U. S. pedagogs to 
whom Income Tax is more than an aca- 
demic subject, to hear of two precedents 
making them immune from certain taxa- 
tions: 

@ In the Pennsylvania Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Miss Alice Gulielma Howland and 
Miss Eleanor O. Brownell, operators of the 
medium-fashionable Shipley School for 
girls at Bryn Mawr, Pa., were refunded 
$2,586.66 paid as income tax, although 
a lower court had ruled that the school 
was not a corporation entitled to “personal! 
service Classification.” The higher court 
ruled that because of the “close personal 
contact between the teacher and the 
taught,” the school’s “money income must 
be ascribed to the activities of the Misses 
Howland and Brownell, its sole stock- 
holders, for without these two women’s 
daily, personal work, the school would 
simply shrivel and die. . . .” 

q@ An opinion handed down by the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue found that 
teachers may enjoy Section 214(a)1 of 
the law which says a taxpayer may deduct 
from his income tax all “traveling ex- 
penses (including the entire amount ex- 
pended for meals and lodging) while away 
from home in the pursuit of a trade or 
business.” 
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Second Brightest Boy 


Last month, along with 48 other selected 
“bright boys,’ one Charles H. Brunissen 
of West Redding, Conn., went to West Or- 
ange, N. J., and answered the long lists 
of questions whereby Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, aided by the U. S. press, sought to 
find the most eligible young man in the 
U. S. to become his understudy (TIME, 
Aug. 12). After answering Mr. Edison's 
questions, Charles Brunissen said he 
thought many of them were “senseless, 
idiotic.” Then he learned that though he 
had not won the contest, with its prize of 
a four-year scholarship at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he and the three 
boys from Pennsylvania, New Mexico and 
Indiana, respectively, had done so well that 
Mr. Edison thought they deserved four- 
year tuition at any U. S. college. Bright 
Boy Brunissen chose to enter Yale. 

Last week came news that he had been 
offered by a Mrs. R. B. Stevenson of El 
Paso, Tex., both tuition and board at 
M. I. T., where he had really wanted to 
go. Said he: “It would be foolish of me 
to refuse... . I shall notify the Edison 
Co. to that effect... .” Thus it came to 
pass that the Brightest Boy in the U. S— 
Wilber Brotherton Huston of Olympia, 
Wash., winner of the Edison contest—will 
have as his classmate and scholarly com- 
petitor one of the Second Brightest Boys. 
When they emerge from M. I. T. four 
years hence (if both are graduated), the 
marks of Students Huston and Brunissen 
will certainly be compared, analyzed, edi- 
torialized in the public prints. 

As an afterthought Louis Delafleur of 
Utica, New York’s “bright boy,” hitherto 
undistinguished among 44 unrewarded con- 
testants, was given the tuition rejected by 
Bright Boy Brunissen. 
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Pressureless Point— Handsome, 
Non-Breakable Barrel—24% More 
Ink Capacity Than Average, and 


* Guaranteed Forever 
Against All Defects 


Hitch your writing to the Star 
of all pens if you want to star in 
your chosen work. 


There’s never been another so 
handsome to carry as black-tipped 
Parker Duofold—never another so 
shapely to hold—and none with 
our 47th Improvement —Pressure- 
less Touch! 

It adjusts its flow to the speed 
of your hand and speeds your hand 
by easing your stroke. It sweeps 
pen worries out of your mind, so 
your brain has a clear track for 
thinking. 

Drop in at the nearest pen deal- 
er’s for a trial. And remember the 
guarantee comes direct from Parker. 
Hence, whatever state you may 
move to, we're always here to make 


good, if need be. 


We don’t ask to know when you 
bought your Duofold, or where; 
we don’t require you to send some 
printed *guarantee that you prob- 
ably couldn’t find. Our famous im- 
print on the barrel “Geo, S, Parker 
— DUOFOLD” is your guarantee— 
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you accept any pen. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, 
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As the camera clicked, 
Mr. Fletcher H. Mont- 
gomery, Knox Hat 
Company President, 
was signing, via Parker 
Duofold, the lease of 
the new Knox Store, to 
be opened in the ‘St. 

Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

Fondness for this 
classic pen is no more 
thanwould be expected 
of one whose task and 
training is to maintain 
the unbroken reputa- 

tion of Knox Hats for 
style and quality leadership dating from 1838. 





*To prove Parker Duofold is a pen of lifelong perfec- 
tion, we offer to make good any defect, provided com- 
plete ben is sent by the owner direct to the factory with 
10c for return postage and insurance. 
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HERE (GENTLEMEN, 


The remarkable 
industrial growth of 
Los Angeles County 
may be attributed to: 


Natural year ’round 
climatic advantages 


Tremendous population 
growth 


High per capita buying 
power 


Abundance of contented 
labor 


Low building costs 
Low cost power 
Largest concentrated mar- 
ket on Pacific Coast 
Splendid transportation 
facilities 


Economical access to Pacific 
Coast and export markets 


AirMinde 
——™» LOS ANGELES 


is the Ideal Spot 


in all America for the 


Aircraft Industry 


Flying conditions are as nearly ideal the year ’round in Los 
Angeles County as anywhere in America. 


U. S. Weather Bureau reports over the last 50 years show an 
average wind velocity of 5 miles per hour.... 355 days per 
year with sunshine .... 274 days per year when the temperature 
is neither above 80 nor below 40. 

17 manufacturers of airplanes and 9 manufacturers of airplane 
motors have already located here. 


There are 25 or more aviation schools, 2200 aviation students, 
and more than 3,000 pilots in Southern California. 


6 passenger transport companies operate 11 regularly scheduled 
lines out of Los Angeles, which is the terminal for 4 air-rail and 
2 air-mail lines. 


These are facts which the manufacturer of aeroplanes, motors 
or parts can turn to his profit... . for these conditions have a 


tremendous effect on production costs and successful operation ... . 
and they are not paralleled elsewhere in America. 





Complete detailed surveys and information sup- 
plied, upon request, by INDUSTRIAL DEPT., Q I Y 
LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE I . i 
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332 m. p. h. 


Over the Solent spithead, thread of 
English Channel between the Isle of Wight 
and Hampshire, three Englishmen and 
three Italians raced for a new world’s 
air speed record last week. Contestants: 
H. R. D. (“Daisy”) Waghorn, 25; R. L. 
R. Atcherly, 25; d’Arcy Grieg, 29; Gio- 
vanni Monti, 29; Rema Cadringher, 26; 
Tomaso dal Molin, 27. Lining Solent 
spithead were at least 1,000,000 spectators 
—the Prince of Wales on a yacht with his 
crony, rich Philip Sassoon, Prime Minister 
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Prrots WAGHORN & ATCHERLEY 
... beat Italy on the diamond. 


Ramsay MacDonald with foreign ambassa- 
dors on the aircraft carrier Argus. Absent 
from race and show was Alford Joseph 
Williams, U. S. contestant, who had to 
withdraw because his racing plane would 
not leave the trial waters of the Severn 
River, Md. (Time, Aug. 26). 

Around the diamond-shaped course 
the six planes raced. Monti and Cadringher 
were forced down. Atcherly, favorite, was 
disqualified for cutting a pylon. Sped the 
others—Waghorn at 328.63 m. p. h. for 
the course. That won. Italian dal Molin 
went 284.20 m. p. h.; Grieg, 282.11 m. p. h. 
The winning plane was a supermarine 
Rolls-Royce. 

Fast was Flyer Waghorn, but not fastest 
of the day. Atcherley was officially 
credited with 332.49 m. p. h. in another 
supermarine Rolls-Royce. Later all con- 
testants made ready to surpass that record 
by straight-away dashes. 

Herewith, for comparison, are speeds 
for one mile made in other ways: 

Doer Means Min. Sec 


Atcherly, 1929 Seaplane 0:10.83 
Segrave, 1929 Automobile 0:15.56 
Davis, 1922 Motorcycle 0:32.53 
Miss America VII, 1928 Motorboat 0:38.07 
Bedell, 1917 Bicycle 1:04.02 
Roamer, 1918 Horse 1:34.08 
Jaffe, 1928 Skating 2:30.06 
Nurmi, 1923 Running 4:10.04 
Goulding, 1910 Walking 6:25.08 
Borg, 1925 Swimming 12:43.03 


City of San Francisco 

Like the wreck of the Titanic, the 
crash of ‘Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port’s City of San Francisco in New 
Mexico last week was relatively one of 
the world’s great commercial disasters. 
It was the first bad one on a U. S. Trans- 
continental air line. The great tri- 
motored Ford with five passengers and 
crew of three flew west from Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., into an electrical storm and 
oblivion. 


First presumption was that lightning 
had struck the plane, as it struck Major 
John Wood’s plane at Needles, killing 
him. Relatives prayed for the passengers: 
Mrs. Corina A. Raymond, wife of George 
B. Raymond, T. A. T. clerk at Glendale, 
Cal.; Amasa B. McGaffey, rich Albu- 
querque lumberman; Harris Livermore, 
Boston shipping man; Mark M. Camp- 
bell, Cincinnati paper  salesmanager; 
William Henry Beers of Manhattan, 
editor of Golf Illustrated. The crew in- 
cluded Pilot Jesse B. Stowe, Co-Pilot 
Edwin F. A. Dietel, Courier C. F. Can- 
field. 

T. A. T. suspended service to send 
every plane on the search. Col. Lind- 
bergh, the line’s technical. advisor, and 
his wife flew from Long Island to hunt. 
The aircraft carriers Lexington and Sara- 
toga sent ten planes from San Diego 
harbor; the Army sent squadrons from 
Texas, California, Nebraska. Western 
Air Express pilots, keeping up their serv- 
ice, had orders to deviate from their 
fixed routes to scan remote terrain. 

At the week’s end Western Air Express 
Pilot George K. Rice saw, high up in 
the forests on Mt. Taylor, 11,289-ft. ex- 
tinct volcano on the Continental Divide, 
midway between Albuquerque and Gallup, 
what seemed small patches of snow. He 
flew low. In the sunlight, midst trees, 
gleamed pieces of duralumin. In Pilot 
Rice’s words: “Then we saw the left 
wing of the plane where it had been cut 
off by striking a tree. The wing was 
turned upside down and we could read 
the [license] numbers 9649. The balance 
of the plane we saw about too yards 
beyond this point. The plane had caugh 
fire... the cabin was in ashes... . 
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Zeppelining 
(See front cover) 

The grandest deliberate advertising 
stunt, grander than the Prince of Wales’ 
warship jaunts to the U. S. and his Do- 
minions, ended at Friedfichshafen last 
week, when the Graf Zeppelin snuggled in- 
to her home schuppen (hangar). “Speak- 
ing frankly,” said Dr. Hugo Eckener (in 
Manhattan last week), ‘the Graf Zep- 
pelin’s voyage around the world was to 
demonstrate the expediency of her mode of 
travel, to intensify public interest and to 
get financial support for the construction 
of the ideal Zeppelin which we know how 
to build.” The trip served its purpose. It 
led last week to banker negotiations to 
provide Dr. Eckener with money for the 
construction of four more Zeppelins. 

Lakehurst to Friedrichshafen. Ex- 
cept for brief electrical storms, navigation 
was simple for Capt. Ernst A. Lehmann on 
the Graf’s final 5,300 miles from Lakehurst 
to Friedrichshafen. He kept lookout for 
the lost Swiss flyers (Time, Sept. 2) and 
detoured over Santander, Spain, to salute 
King Alfonso and Queen Victoria. This 
detour was a prudent courtesy, because 
Spain is planning a dirigible hangar at Sev- 
ille, which will be useful when the Ger- 
mans establish their Europe-South Amer- 
ica Zeppelin line. But some passengers 





were vexed at the out-of-the-way delay. 
Their nerves were jumpy because one Fred- 
erick S. Hogg, retired Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., businessman, had smoked a cigar in the 
ship’s lavatory. One spark might have 
blown up her hydrogen lifting gas. Some 
of the other passengers wanted Passenger 
Hogg imprisoned. Capt. Lehmann only 
reprimanded him, took his cigars and 
pocket lighter ignominiously away. 

The ship made the Lakehurst-Friedrichs- 
hafen trip in 67 hours. Her time around 
the world from Friedrichshafen to Frie- 
drichshafen was 20 days, 4 hours—26 
hours less than from Lakehurst to Lake- 
hurst. 

Graf’s Future. The Graf Zeppelin was 
built for demonstration purposes. It is 
aerodynamically imperfect. Because it is 
a cylinder with conic ends, air does not 
flow smoothly over it. It should have no 
straight surface lines or level planes as in 
the Los Angeles, “best product of the 
Zeppelin works” (Dr. Eckener). Building 
of a new Friedrichshafen hangar will be 
completed about Nov. 1, when construction 
of a huge, fattish dirigible will be begun. 
Imperfect, the Graf Zeppelin will never 
be put on a commercial line. It will be 
used as a training ship for dirigible crews, 
for excursions and sight-seeing trips. 








Paut WEEKS LITCHFIELD 


. 29 good Goodyear years. 


Biggest results of the Graf’s flight were: 

Mail. The Luftschiffbau Zeppelin and 
the Goodyear Zeppelin Corp., in which the 
German company has minority stock in- 
terest, will co-operate in establishing 
oceanic airship lines. Operations are de- 
pendent upon getting dollar support and 
mail contracts from at least Germany and 
the U. S. President Paul Weeks Litch- 
field of the Goodyear company, which is 
about to build two dirigibles greater than 
the Graf Zeppelin for the U. S. Navy, has 
asked President Hoover to use his offices 
toward getting the U. S. contracts. Mr. 
Hoover did not spurn the request, and 
Postmaster-General Walter Folger Brown 
is considering asking the Congress for 
permission. A German mail contract is 
virtually certain. 


Money. As soon as the mail contracts 
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Command-Aire 5-C-3 oad with atahal ;‘fie Riser 


‘Put more hours on your 


business clock —Cf ly! 


Business — alert to increased prof- 
its — is flying. For flying cuts 
distance in half and doubles pro- 
ductive hours. Skilled engineering 
has developed planes, air worthy 
— sale — iamidde. Stunt flying 
and novelty have yielded to prac- 
tical flying and daily schedules. 


In serving business men who fly, 
Command-Aire has earned a fixed 
place as standard equipment. For 
business has found Command-Aire 
the plane of uniform stability*, 
providing definite safety in flight 
and possessing that speed and pre- 
cision which assure economical 
business transportation and prompt 
arrival at destina- 
tion. 


Command-Aire’s 
design embodies 
the most advanced 
engineering** of 
two continents; 
its Construction, 





molybdenum steel tubing and 
ribbed aluminum; its wings pro- 
vide a rigidity 50 per cent in excess 
of license requirements: its slotted 
ailerons, complete control at all 
speeds in the air or when landing; 
its power, a choice of aviation’s 
proven motors:—all built under 
theexacting eye of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce inspection, into 
a fast, powerful finished shi 
having the smart, wdi-muenal 
appearance of a thoroughbred. 


To put more hours on your business 
clock, write now for our folder 
“Business is on the Wing’’, and 
we'll see that you have an early 
opportunity to fly 
in a Command- 


Aire. 
COMMAND-AIRE, 


Inc. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


*COMMAND.AIRE test bilots leave the on . 
cockpit and ride the Leagan ll ‘bare-back”’ General Distributors: 
while the plane flieson un 


er perfect self- CURTISS FLYING 


the ru ed control. This is in no sense a stunt but an TICE Wee 
B 8 everyday demonstration of COMMAND- SERVICE, Inc.,27 West 


streng th of chrome AIRE’S trustworthy stability. 
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s7thSt., New York City 
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** COMMAND-AIRE’S Chief Engineer, Albert Volmecke, came di- 
rect to usfrom 12 years with Heinkel of Germany, one of Europe's largest 
and most successful builders of air transport. COMMAND-AIRE engi- 
neering embraces exclusive superior features found in no other plane. 
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are signed, U. S. money will be forth- 
coming. Then the Luftschiffbau Zeppelin 
will rush construction of four commercial 
dirigibles, the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
one, possibly two, others. 


Lines. The Germans will first establish 
a line between Europe and the U. S., with 
two ships running each way across the 
Atlantic weekly. The U. S. base will be 
near Baltimore, Washington, or Richmond, 
Va., because the weather there is more 
even than at points farther north. The 
German dock will be, probably, in Cen- 
tral France, where too the weather is even. 
Berlin will be a stop. Fare will be $1,000 
per passenger. 

After the U. S.-Europe line becomes 
established, the Germans will run ships 
from their French and German ports to 
Brazil and Argentina, with a way station 
at Seville, where the Spaniards are plan- 
ning a hangar. 

Four years at least will be necessary 
for the development of this program. 

Briefer is the period for Goodyear- 
Zeppelin’s plans. It will run its ship, or 
ships, from the Pacific Coast to Hawaii, 
later to the Philippines. 

Ersatzgas, Ersatzpfennige. Ersatz 
has become a brave word in Germany. 
As a substantive it means War Repara- 
tions. As part of compounded words it 
means substitute. Its substitute connota- 
tions the Germans have met with courage 
They have done with Ersatz foods, cloth- 
ing, fuels. It was on a quest for further 
Ersatzsachen that Dr. Eckener remained 
in the U. S. after his ship sailed. Those 
things were substitutes for hydrogen, sub- 
stitutes for pfennigs. 

From Manhattan a fortnight ago he 
dashed to the Cleveland Air Races and 
Show, shook hands with Col. Lindbergh 
(who did for airplaning what the older 
man has just done for zeppelining), 
caught a Goodyear Army blimp for the 
30-mile trip to Akron, inspected the 
finances and construction activities of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. (of which he 
is a director). Then at the comfortable, 
unpretentious home of Goodyear’s Presi- 
dent Paul Weeks Litchfield, he went into 
a politely brisk conference with Mr. Litch- 
field, Jerome Clark Hunsaker (Goodyear- 
Zeppelin vice president), William Patter- 
son MacCracken, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics (out going) 
and Karl Arnstein, onetime Luftschiffbau 
Zeppelin engineer, now loaned to the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. to direct con- 
struction. 

The names of the Americans are im- 
portant. Paul Weeks Litchfield is chief 
of the U. S. lighter-than-air ship industry. 
He began with Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. in 1900 as a factory superintendent and 
built Goodyear’s first tire with his own 
hands. Before the War he persuaded 
Goodyear’s Founder-President Frank A. 
Seiberling to build spherical balloons for 
the U. S. air services. Before, during and 
since the War, Mr. Litchfield built sausage 
balloons and non-rigid dirigibles (blimps ) 
for the Army and Navy. In 1924 he and 
Edward G. Wilmer, Mr. Seiberling’s suc- 
cessor as Goodyear president, were at 
Friedrichshafen, inspecting the Zeppelin 
works. They at once made a deal with 
Dr. Eckener for exclusive North Amer- 
ican manufacturing rights. Hence the 
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Fi OKKER lends Seven League Boots 
to Chicago.... 


Into Chicago, traveler's mecca, hub of transportation, at the cross- 

roads of a continent, came Universal Air Lines, to speed four-fold 

the pulse of travel, to do in one fleeting hour the work of four. 

Universal air liners must maintain “on time service” at Chicago, 
at Cleveland, at Louisville, at Omaha, at St. Louis, at Kansas 

City, at Dallas, at Garden City * Universal passengers use the air- 

ways to save days in cross-continent travel Universal air liners 
must “make connections.” 


To maintain this unexcelled standard of service and travel lux- 
ury, Universal Air Lines exhaustively tested all available air 
transport equipment. Then, with the entire market from 
which to choose, Universal equipped its air lines with 
super-tri-motor Fokker air liners, the finest in speed, com- 
fort and dependability that money can buy. 
Other outstanding air lines, renowned for “on-time 
service,” likewise use Fokker equipment, among them 
Texas Air Transport; Standard Air Lines;National 
) ParksAirways;DominionAirways;Pan-American 
Airways; Western Air Express. 





Write your name and address in the margin below, 
send it to the Fokker Travel Bureau, 655 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California,with 
@ five-cent stamp (to pay air mail postage) and 
let us send you our illustrated booklet, 

“When Air Travel Pays.” 


‘ 


\ % se 


FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address business inquiries to NEW YORK OFFICE, 110 EAST 420d STREET 
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COMFORT 











Set the single dial to the point of greatest 
comfort—and the “carburetor precision” 
of the Houdaille needle valve does the rest. 
That’s how easy it is to adjust Houdaille 
Shock Absorbers to the exact require- 
ments of your car—for the weight you 
carry and for just the amount of spring 
control that pleases you. 

Get Houdaille Shock Absorbers for your 
car NOW and you will see that they are 
provided on the next new car you buy. 
They are standard equipment on Lincoln, 
Pierce-Arrow, Jordan, Ford, ‘ Stearns- 
Knight, Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler 
Imperial, Studebaker President, 
Graham-Paigeand many European 
cars, 


New 


Low Prices 


Your car dealer 
can supply Hou- 
dailles at the new 
low prices... $40, 
$50, $75, and 
$100, plus instal- 
lation. Slightly 
higher west of the 
Rockies and in 
Canada. 

Houde Engincering Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DIVISION OF 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Some of the mechanical features 
which have made Houdaille hydraulic double acting shock absorbers 


the world’s standard of comparison are... . 


1, The double or balanced piston which reduces wear to a minimum by balancing the working 
pressure on both sides of the shaft, thus eliminating one-sided thrust. 


The large capacity reservoir which holds a reserve supply of fluid and makes it unnecessary to 
pack the instrument against high working pressure. 


2. 

3, The patented air vents and replenishing valve which allow for the escape of air and gases and 
make the instrument truly hydraulic. 

4. 


The easy adjustment for accurately adapting their resistance to your individual car. 


HOUDAILLE 


pubte-acne SHOCK ABSORBERS 





formation of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 

Those Americans were Dr. Eckener’s 
hope for his Ersatzgas. The only lifting 
gas which he has available in Europe is 
hazardous hydrogen. Helium, non-inflam- 
mable, although not as efficient a lifter 
as hydrogen, is the only substitute which 
he knows of, although industrial scientists 
are searching for others. Helium is a nat- 
ural U. S. monopoly. By devious corporate 
interrelations and by performing an air 
service for the U. S. public, he expects his 
U. S. collaborators to get him his gas sub- 
stitute. 

Getting dollars to replace pfennigs is 
almost as devious and difficult. The Graf 
Zeppelin was built by pfennigs. In 1925 
the Luftschiffbau Zeppelin was virtually 
bankrupt. Two ships which it had built, 
the WNordstern and Bodensee (since 
wrecked) were confiscated by France and 
Italy for War damages. The Los Angeles 


" | the U. S. forced it to build. Dr. Eckener, 


great publicist,* organized the Zeppelin- 
Eckener Spends (gifts, alms) and des- 
patched collectors with small boxes to 
German street corners, theatres, beer 
halls, to collect pfennigs from money- 
pinched patriots. The pfennigs totalled 
enough to build the Graf Zeppelin. 

Last week, Dr. Eckener and most of 
the Akron group sped to Manhattan. 
There they conferred with representa- 
tives of G.M.-P.-Murphy & Co. and of 
Lehman Bros., and feted with National 
City Bank officials. Those houses are 
bankers for Continental plane lines— 
North, Central and South America. By 
making connections with them Dr. 
Eckener and Mr. Litchfield foresaw a 
possible world air linkage—Zeppelins by 
sea, planes by land. 

But the bankers were not carelessly 
open-handed. Said they, in effect: “You 
can have all the dollars you need, if you 
get mail contracts, if you start to build 
your ships. Show us the prospects of 
profits. And German bankers must co- 
operate.” 

Relatively easy, though not simple, 
were those stipulations for Dr. Eckener. 
With passengers, plus air mail, plus ex- 
press, Zeppelins can be made to pay hand- 
somely he thinks. He tightened his tie, 
which slips loose on his thick neck, looked 
at his Manhattan time-piece (he carries 
three watches, showing Friedrichshafen, 
Greenwich and New York time), arched 
his mephistophelian brows, and hastened 
to the first Hamburg-American liner avail- 
able for Hamburg. A Hamburg-American 
it had to be, for that company aided Graf 
Zeppelin in her world flight. The first 
boat was the slow New York, which takes 
ten days for the crossing. As the indom- 
itable, tired oldster (he is 61) boarded 
her, his grey pants wrinkled from much 
conference sitting, his black lisle socks 
drooping from the legs of his white long- 
drawers he sighed like any German 
burgher: “I am in a hurry to get back to 
my wife and home.” 

*With James McKeen Cattell (see p. 52) he 
was one of the late great Psychologist William 
Max Wundt’s first pupils. Later he married the 
daughter of a Schleswig-Holstein publisher, and 
did newspaper work himself. On the Frank- 
furter Zeitung he ridiculed the late Count Ferdi- 
nand Zeppelin’s dirigible plans, recanted, joined 
the Zeppelin company, learned navigation, of 


which he had some skill from childhood at 
his native town of Flensburg. 
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Part of Pickwick’s 
Fleet of RYANS 


for 


One of the Longest Airlines in the World 
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. PICKWICK PICKS 
RYANS 






HEN Pickwick Airways, Inc., bought ships 

for their new 2700-mile air transport line 
from Los Angeles via Mexico City to Guatemala, 
they chose Ryan Broughams. A fleet of seven 
B-5 Ryans is now carrying mail, express and 
passengers on regular runs over the first airline 
to operate on the west coast of Mexico and 
Central America. 


Landing fields along this Latin-American line are 
small, sometimes muddy and often mountain- 
guarded. The route leads over high mountains, 
across swamps and deserts. Yet Ryans, fully 
loaded, take-off quickly, climb swiftly to flying 
altitude, and wing surely on their way, with the 
brilliant performance and staunch reliability that 
have made Ryans outstanding the world around. 


aIYAN, 


V 





The new Ryan Brougham, with its 300 horse- 
power Wright J6 Whirlwind motor installed 
with proper relation to the ship’s design, is 
making new performance and reliability records 
in the hands of owners everywhere. It takes-off 
in 275 feet and in 8 seconds’ time, climbs 1200 
feet per minute—and lands in a 200-foot circle. 
It has a cruising speed of 120 miles per hour— 
and a cruising range of 700 miles. 


To operators of commercial lines, or to business 
organizations contemplating the use of private 
planes, we will gladly demonstrate the many Ryan 
advantages. Write for our handsome catalog. 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lambert—St. Louis Airport, Anglum, Missouri 
Division of 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 








SISTER SHIP OF THE ‘’’SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS’’ 
—Be Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 142, 


including land gear and pontoons 
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He-Artist 
BEETHOVEN THE 
Rolland—Harper ($5). 

“I will refresh my eyes, a last time, 
at the sun of Beethoven,” begins virile 
Author Rolland. “The whole being of a 
Beethoven . . . i$ representative of a cer- 
tain European epoch. ... He is not the 
shepherd driving his flock before him; he 
is the bull marching at the head of his 
herd.” 

Portrait at 30. “The mind of Bee- 
thoven has strength for its base. The 
musculature is powerful, the body athletic; 
we see the short stocky body with its great 
shoulders, the swarthy red face, tanned by 
sun and wind, the stiff black mane, the 
bushy eyebrows, the beard running up to 
the eyes, the broad and lofty forehead 
and cranium, ‘like the vault of a temple,’ 
powerful jaws ‘that can grind nuts,’ the 
muzzle and the voice of a lion.” A cold- 
water-bather, long-walker, sound-sleeper, 
lover of wine and fish. He needed women 
but liked them guardedly. Said he of 
them: “If I had been willing thus to 
sacrifice my vital force, what would have 
remained for the nobler, the better thing?” 
His heredity predisposed him to tuber- 
culosis and alcoholism while enteritis, 
syphilis, weak eyes were potential added 
maladies. His deafness, believes Author 
Rolland, was due to overworked ears. 
Beethoven died of cirrhosis of the liver. 

He scorned the feeble, ignorant, base- 
born, well-born, and those who loved him. 
His most devoted friends were “instru- 
ments on which I play when I please.” 
To the kind Lichnowsky he wrote: 
“Prince, what you are, you are by the 
accident of birth; what I am, I am of 
myself. There are and there will be thou- 
sands of princes. There is only one 
Beethoven.” About laws of harmony he 
said: “The rules forbid this succession 
of chords; very well, I allow it.” At 
weepers over his music he laughed: “The 
fools! .. .. They are not artists. Artists 
are made of fire; they do not weep.” 
He considered God his only equal. He 
lived precariously, striding along the 
Nietzschean tight-rope. 

For all his self-sufficiency Beethoven 
could “never see a pretty face without 
being smitten.” But a _ love-affair, he 
boasted, never lasted longer than seven 
months. He loved three cousins, his aris- 
tocratic pupils, Tesi, 25, Pepi, 21, and 
passionate Giulietta, 16. “by turn and all 
together.” 

June Prime. The great eight-noted mo- 
tive of the Eroica, clue to Beethoven’s per- 
sonality. battles, loves, multiplies, resur- 


CreEATOR—Romain 


Time readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


price. 


- permanent 


rects itself, dances, dies. The Eroica is 
“one of the Great Days of music. It 
inaugurates an era.” 

In the Appassionata the word of music 
is made man. “That is the secret of this 


BEETHOVEN 
“Artists are made of fire; they do 
not weep.” 


revolution. ... For just as in the form 
of a Greek temple or a Gothic cathedral 
there is summed up the still-burning flame 
of millions of lives that have passed away, 
so a whole epoch of the European mind, 
almost the whole nineteenth century, con- 
denses musically into this sonata-form that 
Beethoven was to immortalise.... He 
is the emperor of the world of feeling.” 

His Leonora is a monument of anguish 
under oppression, and hope (in the deep 
horns and bassoons). 

The Significance. In 1903, when he 
became the Sorbonne’s Professor of His- 
tory of Music, Romain Rolland wrote a 
biography of Beethoven. That book told 
such “vital” facts as that Ludwig van 
Beethoven, son of a whiskey tenor, was 
born in Bonn, on Dec. 17, 1770; that he 
was sent to Vienna by the Elector of Bonn 
in 1792 where he studied under Haydn, 
Albrectsberger, Salieri, and established a 
residence; that he received 
notice first as a pianist and counted among 
his patrons Prince Lichnowsky, Prince 
Kunsky, the Archduke Rudolph; that in 
1815 he took charge of his nine-year-old 
nephew, a_ responsibility which drove 
Beethoven to privation, despair and finally 
to death when the scapegrace, ofttimes a 
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Tse Dark Journey —Julian Green, Harper, $2.50. 
chastity, sadism and prostitution give dark hues to Author 
Green's prize-winning version of the pursuit of happiness. 
Time, September 2.) 


Cuer1—Gabrielle Colette, Boni, $2.50. 
sian writer relates how a woman loved and lost a boy. 
tember 2.) 
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failure, attempted suicide and was ban- 
ished from Vienna. The present book is 
a lyrical approximation of the “creative 
epochs” of Beethoven, releasing Bee- 
thoven’s music from dry scholastic con- 
sideration in a manner disorderly, inde- 
pendent, powerful. 

The Author. In 1914 Romain Rolland, 
63, had to leave Paris for Switzerland, 
when he tried by denunciatory petitions 
to prevent the coming War. He had al- 
ready written his ten-volume Jean Chris- 
tophe (1904-12), a diffuse panorama of 
contemporary life. Later he wrote The 
Soul Enchanted, “a study in cosmopolitan 
feminism,” three volumes of which (An- 
nette and Sylvie, Summer, Mother and 
Son) have been published in the U. S., a 
fourth of which is forthcoming. His future 
work: more on Beethoven. He adds: “I 
propose to devote a work to the analysis 
of the laws that seem to govern the crea- 
tive subconsciousness.” 


Hurst Papers 

FIveE AND TEN—Fannie Hurst—Harper’s 
($2.50). 

Author Hurst’s latest contribution to the 
heterogeneous U. S. saga has to do mainly 
with a family of Raricks upon whom life 
brings many blessings in the shape of a 
chain of 5¢ & 1o¢ stores. Little weazened 
Father Rarick acquires the happy faculty 
of buying hairnets and celluloid balls low 
and selling them higher builds a 79-story 
monument to himself, misunderstands his 
family. His pampered, poetical son, Avery, 
commits suicide at college because, “it 
was too much.” Mother Rarick bitterly 
tries to suck romance out of a surreptitious 
affair with another woman’s gigolo, Ra- 
mond. Her daughter is fascinated by a 
handsome married man whose wife is 
about to give him an heir. 

All of these battered old situations 
Author Hurst handles with a certain sure- 
ness that necessarily comes with tautology. 
Her acuteness of observation has enabled 
her to catalog the trappings of the rich 
and a few of their more obvious emotions. 
Her treatment of the story and the setting 
will facilitate its conversion for the movies. 
It is to be hoped, however, that some of 
the dialogue will be rearranged before it 
is squawked out from behind a flickering 
screen. 

The story ends with Tycoon Rarick eat- 
ing milk and crackers to the strains of 
“Laugh, Clown, Laugh.” 

es 
The Roosevelts 


ALL IN THE FAmMILY—Theodore Roose- 
velt—Putnam’s ($2.50). 

Memorable to the author is this tale: 
The President has allowed the children 
to go swimming with their clothes on 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Murder, 
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Monks Art Monxs—George Jean Nathan, Knopf, $2.50. Ablest 
U. S. drama-critic flays U.S. folkways. 


(September 2.) 
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Mrs. Roosevelt, afraid that they might 
catch cold, bustled off for a homely medi- 
cine. “ ‘Father, won’t you ask her not to 
give us ginger?’ He looked at us quiz- 
zically. ‘Children!’ he said, ‘I don’t dare 
interfere. I shall be fortunate if she does 
not give me ginger too.’ ” 

With such intimate revelations, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt III (the late great 
Roosevelt was II) has come to the defense 
of the U. S. home, the U. S. family. His 
method is that of personal intra-mural 
reminiscence. Detecting a certain lack of 
home consciousness in his country, he 
finds that “It has become fashionable 
among certain silly people to rail at this 
greatest of civilized institutions—the 
family. This is merely a method of at- 
tracting attention to themselves. . . .” 

Not wishing to attract undue attention 
to himself, Author Roosevelt assures 
readers that “Our family is certainly no 
different in any material way from 
hundreds of thousands of others from 
Walla Walla to New York.” He weaves 
a fabric of enchanted mediocrity about 
the venerable Roosevelt free-hold, “Saga- 
more” (Oyster Bay, L. I.), in a book that 
is a medley of anecdotage about his clan’s 
everyday affairs, many of which have been 
set down in his father’s letters or else- 
where. The burial of pets, camping, meals, 
games, sports are all dealt with in a fair 
approximation of the traditionally whole- 
some Rooseveltian manner. 


ee 
How to Break Prison 


You Can Escape—Edward H. Smith— | 


Macmillan ($2.50). 

@ In the State Prison at Windsor, Ontario, 
Clarence Adams played dead by self- 
hypnotism, a friend “embalmed” him, ac- 
complices outside got the coffin, released 
him. 

@ In Michigan’s State Prison two keepers 
were R. Irving Latimer’s obstacles. He 
poisoned them. 

@ At Joliet, Tommy Dowd ate dust and 
grabbed red-hot irons to prove insanity, 
then jumped out of an asylum window. 
@ At Germany’s Reuss-Gera Prison, one 
Schaarschmidt, deprived of tools, chewed 
his way out through solid oak bars. When 
captured his teeth were found mere 
stumps, his jaws ape-size. 

q@ At Raleigh Prison, one John Wilson 
got an impression of his room’s keyhole 
with chewing-gum, made a key to match 
out of a buttonhook, walked out at night. 
@ One Sing Sing convict, disguised in a 
keeper’s raincoat, drove away with five 
convict-comrades in a motor truck. 

@ One John Callahan actually scaled the 
20-ft. wall of Manhattan’s Tombs with 
tenacious hands and feet. Two keepers 
conducting one Dr. Theodore Gallaudet 
to the same bleak prison were magnifi- 
cently wined-dined by their prisoner en 
route. In their stupor he left the restau- 
rant on a pretext, went to Havana and 
Paris where his family joined him, lived 
happily and immune thereafter. 

@ Of the above liberty-lovers and many 
another Author Smith writes with full 
sympathy, a modern criminological atti- 
tude and a sense of what thrills. Pre- 
sumably, few convicts will be allowed to 
read the book. 
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A THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL 


for a song nil sixpence 


HE ROVER* lies at anchor in 

Amityville, its home mooring, 
with an air of jaunty self-assurance. 
For this trim little Twenty-Six has 
to its credit many a long mile of 
travel—a record of complete depend- 
ability under seagoing conditions of 
every kind. 

Its owner, John Greenley*, is 
young, an enthusiastic sportsman, 
and proud of his boat. Most of all, 
he is impressed with the opportunity 
it offers for inexpensive, comfortable 
travel. No railroad fares, no hotel 
bills, no garage bills. Certainly, he 
says, an ideal way to ‘‘go places!”’ 
All the way, the compact comfort of 
a complete little home on the water 
.. . Freedom to lie at anchor or move 
on at will—to swim or fish or 
“‘sightsee,’’ as whim decides .. . 


In the summer of 1927 the Rover 
made its longest cruisé with its owner 
and one guest aboard. Leaving 
Amityville on a fine July afternoon, 
she nosed her way out into Great 
South Bay, anchoring later for the 
night beyond Long Beach. Early in 
the morning, safely through New 
York Harbor, and then the Hudson's 
fifty miles of impressive scenic beau- 
ty, anchoring that night at Kingston. 


Then followed day after day of 
adventurous travel. Through the 
picturesque Mohawk Valley . . 
around the east end of Lake Oneida 
... a stop-off at the Oswego Yacht 


Club. Then out into the waters of 
Ontario and, at the end of the fifth 
day, into Alexandria Bay—five hun- 
dred miles from home.' Then in 
Canada, visits to quaint French 
towns—to Montreal—along the 
St. Lawrence as far as Sorel. Finally, 
a smooth, uneventful trip home again 
. . . By far the most satisfactory and 
decidedly the most economical vaca- 
tion trip this owner ever took. 
o e@ e@ 


The history of every Elco boat is as 
thrillingly individual as the man 
who owns it. For each owner finds 
in the opportunity for independent 
voyaging a constant stimulation and 
a challenge, and each responds in a 
characteristic way. 

At Porc Elco, where we will be 
glad to receive you at any time, you 
can get right aboard a Twenty-Six 
(or any other model on display ) and 
mdke your own tour of inspection. 
Or write to Port Elco for Catalog T. 


PORT ELCO (Permanent Exhibit) 
247 Park Ave., at 46th St., New York. 
Distributors in Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and Fort Lauderdale. 
Plant and Marine Basin, the Elco 
Works, Bayonne, New Jersey. 

The Elco Fleet : Twenty-Six, $2,975; 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950; 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; Forty-Two, 
$16,500; Fifty, $25,500. 


* Although this series of advertisements recounts bona fide ex- 
periences of Elco owners, the names used are fictitious. 
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ART 


Modern Museum 


Like a great mausoleum the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art over an acre of 
Central Park in Manhattan, facing houses 
of the rich on Fifth Avenue. Inside are 
many tombs—tombs of Egyptian Pha- 
raohs, of exalted bric-a-brac, of Art. In 
the art tombs are laid away examples of 
the work of the great painters and sculp- 
tors of other times. There are Rubenses, 
Rembrandts,* Rodins, Titians, Tintorettos, 
Tiepolos, scores of time-proven medioc- 
rities, one Botticelli. 

Progressive artists throughout the East 
have long given up hope for modernity in 





*Said the late Critic Wilhelm von Bode: 
“Rembrandt painted some 700 pictures, of which 
about 3,000 are now in existence.” 


- For the Man —. 








in the Street 


NCE the scientist worked in a 
garret or secret den concealing 
2 his discoveries from common men, 
priests and kings who did not under- 
stand. Today science is translated 
for the man in the street. The weekly, 
Science News-Letter appeals to every 
reader interested in keeping abreast 
of the times. It is written in enter- 
taining style yet bears the heart of 
all important news in every branch 
of science. 


Science News-Letter ' 


Introductory offer - 82 for 6 months. 
2181 B Street, 


Washington, D.C, 















the Metropolitan. Few of them ever visit 
its vaults. Scathingly they view it only 
as a trysting place for shop-girls and their 
beaux, a shelter for nurse-girls and babies 
on rainy days, a “point of interest” for 
out-of-towners. It is the only official 
museum of art in New York City. 

Last week art circles were stirred by 
news that Manhattan is to have a U. S. 
Luxembourg.* Spurred by the fact that 
in Cleveland, The Hague, Rotterdam, 
Worcester and all great art-conscious cities 
except New York, there are museums 
which exhibit contemporary art, a com- 
mittee of seven art collectors and patrons 
planned and announced a Museum of 
Modern Art, to open in October with an 
exhibition of the sires of to-day’s 
“modern” art: Cézanne, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, Renoir. The committee has leased 
a gallery-sized room. For two years 
they will show the pictures of contem- 
porary European, Mexican and U. S. 
painters and_ sculptors, culled from 
the artists’ studios, loaned or given by 
patrons, loaned or sold by dealers. The 
neighborhood of the Heckscher Building is 
the greatest art-mart in the world. 

After two years the Modern Museum 
plans to build its own building. Pledged 
for generous donations are many patrons 
who are waiting to see “if the thing is a 
success.” Willing to take a chance, the 
committee of seven has already given the 
impetus-money. They are: Chairman 
Anson Conger Goodyear, Buffalo lumber- 


*The Luxembourg in Paris is a testing ground 
for pictures. After ten years in the Luxembourg 
a picture may be transferred to the august 
Louvre. 
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man, onetime president of Buffalo’s staid 
Albright Art Gallery, now an enthusiastic 
patron of modern art. Treasurer: Mrs. 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr., patron, 
collector. Secretary: Frank Crowninshield, 
smart-art arbiter, editor of Condé Nast’s 
Vanity Fair. 
eet eee 
Beaux Arts Prize 


Every January, Manhattan, _ social, 
artistic and theatrical, dons fantastic cos- 
tume and goes to the aged Hotel Astor to 
make merry. All night they dance in the 
ballroom and cavort in the corridors, dis- 
turbing the sleeping guests. Around 9 
a. m. the masqueraders have a pick-me- 
up breakfast and go home. This is called 
the Beaux Arts Ball. The proceeds go 
for the partial support of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design. It uses the money 
for studio upkeep, paying instructors, 
sending promising students to Europe. 
Every year the Institute awards a scholar- 
ship to that young student of any U. S. 





JoseEpH Dents MurPHY 
His pylons were prizeworthy. 


architectural school who best solves a 
problem in architecture. This year’s 
problem was a monument to the Spirit of 
the West. The winner is a Kansas City 
clothing merchant’s son. 

The Project: Symbolizing the vigor of 
the West, the winning design is of a great 
stone shaft rising out of a mass of carved 
pylons flanking its base. At the front of 
the monument a heroic pioneer figure 
faces west, overlooking a vast plateau, a 
lagoon, a city. The north and south ap- 
proaches are long avenues of modernized 
totem poles, each pole telling an historical 
anecdote in sculpture. 

The Winner: Prizeman Joseph Denis 
Murphy, 23, is the designer of the shaft- 
monument. His ancestors are Irish farm- 
folk. He is the oldest of six children. His 
first ambition was to design automobiles, 
but after high school he went to Rock- 
hurst College in Kansas City and studied 
architecture. Afterward he went to Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
spent a summer in Fontainebleau, France. 
He is an amateur water colorist and 
etcher, dreams of building the world’s 
tallest building in modern architecture. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 8) 


movie that movie is usually a darn good show. 
I can’t conceive of anyone not liking Showboat 
and in my opinion Laura LaPlante did better 
work in that play than she has ever done before. 
Also she does not meet the description with which 
TrME credited her. That is the only picture I can 
think of now which got panned but I know there 
have been others. 

This my only criticism of Time. 

CourRTNEY FLETCHER 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 

I agree with R. E. Connolley, Esq., Letters, 
Aug. 26. Often one wonders if Time is afraid 
of the Cinema business circulation curse. For 
instance the feeble attempt to repeat the facts 
when covering Cock-Eyed World in the issue of 
Aug. 3. 

“Dialog . . . outshocks’” What Price Glory, 
were not the only weak spots in that vulgar 
attempt to screen something different. 

I hardly think Trme can claim to be “on its 
toes” in thé Cinema column. So we beg you to 
fear nothing. When Cinema officials encourage 
cinema directors to muck-rake sewers for ideas 
give your critics a free hand to tell us so. 


ALBERT R. Mone 

The above expressions represent fairly 
a body of opinion for which Time thanks 
subscribers. Trme’s cinema observer has 
been requested: 1) never to weary in the 
service of accuracy; 2) to report pictures 
objectively, leaving judgment to others.— 
Ed. 





o—— 


Motives Unexplained 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 2, you publish a state- 
ment about me under the caption ‘Lobbyist 
Shearer.” Assuming your valuable paper would 
be accurate in its statements, I wish to acquaint 
you with the true facts regarding your article. 

It is not my purpose to go into detail or to 
explain motives but in reference to the so-called 
dispute with a Washington correspondent, Mr. 
Ray Tucker of the New York Evening Post 
[now with Scripps-Howard chain papers] made 
a statement that I was a disgruntled ex-British 
Naval Officer. I informed Mr. Tucker that I 
was not British but had served in the U. S. 
Navy both during the Spanish War and, accord- 
ing to my resignation signed by Josephus 
Daniels, in the last War which shows that I gave 
to the United States Government and Great 
Britain the free use of all my inventions. I 
then notified Mr. Tucker’s editor-in-chief to 
please instruct his correspondent in Washington 
to be a little more accurate in his statements. 

Further in your article you infer that I was 
not present at the Court of Inquiry, at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard in 1924. The truth is the 
Navy Department asked me if I would be a 
voluntary witness and I proceeded to New York 
from Washington and was the only witness 
called. This is a matter of record with the press 
and all evidence can be found in the Judge 
Advocate General’s office at Washington, D. C. 

As to my injunction against Secretary of Navy 
Wilbur to save the battleship Washington, that 
request was made by uniformed naval officers 
and the Courts of Washington refused to review 
my evidence that the British capital ships were 
50,000 tons over ton. I am grateful to an- 
nounce that the Hearst organization paid my 
attorneys for no other purpose whatsoever than 
they wished the battleship Washington saved. 

As to asking Senators and Congressmen to 
vote for the Navy Bill or for Cruisers, I am not 
so stupid as to believe that I could influence 
Senators and Congressmen by asking them to 
vote, but I did at all times supply them with 
facts and figures that were undisputable. 

As to my wearing a red necktie, I must 
protest as I never owned a red necktie or ever 
supported or advocated anything red... . 


W. B SHEARER 


New York City 

President Hoover last week asked Attor- 
ney General Mitchell to investigate Lob- | 
byist Shearer’s anti-disarmament activi- 
ties in behalf of U. S. shipbuilders (see 
National Affairs ).—Ed. 
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spectrum 


An editorial by 
W. C. Dunlap, Vice-President 
in charge of sales 
The American Multigraph 
Sales Co. 


XAMINE your range of markets 
through the prism of close 
analysis (as so many executives 
are doing nowadays) and you 
will find that it presents as many 
shades of color as a refracted ray 





Do 


1S a 
Merket 


LSuide 


profit variations may be of several 
types — geographical, vocational, 
financial, or many others. What- 
ever they are, it is the responsi- 
bility of management to discover 
them—and to discover how to 
concentrate sales effort in those 
markets whose shade of profit is 
near the top of the spectrum. 

In planning our own sales ac- 
tivities we have met this situation 
by means of careful market 
analysis coupled with the de- 
velopment of new Multigraph 


of light. You may find, also, that You Know ¢%ipment which simplifies se- 
a disconcerting share of those lective cultivation of preferred 
markets shades off toward the Your markets. 


red end of the spectrum—a dis- 
covery that has its illuminating 
side if you are one of the many 
executives faced with a situation 
of profits which do not keep pace with 
volume. 

Business today is definitely facing the 
fact that markets vary in value. Selling, 
to be successful, must be selective. It 
must devote the major portion of atten- 
tion to those markets covered by the 
upper portion of the profit spectrum and 
avoid those markets that shade “into 
the red.” 

The market variations which govern 


Market? 





Our policy of selective con- 
centration has brought about a 
very decided increase in our net 
profit. It has reduced our selling 
expense, and, although the number of 
prospective customers kept on our mail- 
ing list for active cultivation has been 
materially reduced, our volume of sales 
has increased. 

Executives who would be interested in 
more detailed discussion of our approach 
to the problem of finding and cultivating 
the fruitful markets for our product are 
invited to write. Please address W. C. 
Dunlap, 1834 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and what a whale of 


a difference just a 
Jew cents make 


A definite extra price 
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LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 














MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Lion 

In Manhattan, one Omar Lutfey, res- 
taurateur, emerged from a speakeasy, saw 
Patrolman William Dunn, flung himself to 
the ground, gnawed the policeman’s leg, 
roared, “I’m a lion!” 


ell th 
Yellow 


In Chicago last fortnight, some 30 citi- 
zens at late hours mistook the city’s new 
yellow police cars for Yellow Taxicabs, 
were ridden to police stations. 


+e 


Great-Grandmother 


At Ogdensburg, N. Y., Mrs. Henry 
Bushey, 90, grandmother of 20, great- 
grandmother of “about 100,” hustled to 
the bank of the Oswegatchie River, stum- 
bled off into 15 ft. of water, struggled 
ashore dragging Louis Seigal, 63. Said 


| she: “I’m not as strong as I used to be.” 





Widow 

At Woking, Surrey, England, Widow 
F. E. Stevens, 84, was trundled into St. 
John’s Church in a wheelchair, married 
to one Cyril Mills, 23, son of an Australian 
bicyclist. 


—— + 


Yarborough 


In Chapel Hill, N. C., one Harry 
Meacham, college student, played bridge, 
had bad luck. Annoyed, he laid a gun on 
the table, declared: “I’m going to shoot 
the next person who deals me a sorry 
hand.” When his turn came he dealt him- 
self a Yarborough,* picked up his pistol, 
killed himself. 

ee oe 
Brahma Bologna 


In India the pious bow before sacred 
Brahma bulls. Last week impious Chi- 
cagoans sold several of these holy animals 
for bologna. They brought only $8.50 the 
100 |b.-on-the-hoof. Ordinary prime 
Texas steers brought $17. 


a oa 


| Radio Cow 


In Manhattan one Nellie, a trick cow 
who moos soprano over the radio, was led 
through the streets on her way to rehear- 
sal, caused a traffic jam. 


—— 


_ Shear 


In Manhattan, officers of mighty Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, whose common 
stock sells at about $67 a share, smiled 
over a letter and $4 received from a girl 
worker in a southern tobacco field. Wrote 
she: “Will you please sell me as little an 
intrest or shear in your oil wells as $4 to 
start with and then take what it makes 
for me and add to the $4 until it amounts 
to a fifty dollar share for me. . . . Write 
me once in a while about it so I would 
know when I would start drawing money 
off it. Please explain all about the oil 
well. . . . I hope the good Lord will bless 
you all in every way... .” 


*A bridge-hand with no face cards. 
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OLLEGE Inn Lobster 

ala Newburg is the 
choicest meat of fresh, 
north Atlantic lobsters 
¢ «+ prepared in a rich 
sauce of country cream, 
flavored with Sherry wine. 
It comes to your table 
with all its savory flavors 
unimpaired .. . ready to 
serve. All good food shops 
carry it. College Inn Food 
Products Co., Chicago. 
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| Chicken a la King... 
in possT ee. I Welsh Rarebit ... Tomato Juice Cocktail 
he i) Chop Suey... Cream of Tomato Soup 





BOUND COPIES yt Kendy 


—Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 Postpaid 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


140-Page Book of record- 
keeping forms, filled in to 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 

the market. Toinsert or 
remove sheets takes but 

a moment. Low in cost 
—long in life. Moore’s 
Binders are Different. 


A great help 

toward simple 
and accurate 
record-keeping 
Write on your busi- 
ness stationery for 
this Free book on 
up-to-date 


Loose-Leaf 
cauipment 


Joun C. Moore Corp. _2*-1839. 
6021 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for it 
today! 
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Cream Sauce Deferred 


North Atlantic codfish frolicked free 
last week, their doom of cream sauce 
deferred, while four of Gloucester’s fleet- 
est fishing schooners were racing inshore 
to settle old rivalries. Gloucester folk, 
proud of their schooners, enthusiastic 
about this, race of the last genuine U. S. 
sailing ships, had donated $20,000 to re- 
condition canvas and repay owners for 
lost fish. Thousands lined the shore to 
watch the stanch, full-rigged craft course 
twice around an 18-mile triangle into the 
harbor. In the first two races, gentle 
inshore winds were insufficient to drive 
the schooners to the finish within the time 
limit. In the third, little Portuguese-Ameri- 
can Progress gradually overcame Capt. 
Ben Pine’s big Arthur D. Story until on 
the last lap, tacking along inshore close to 
the Cape Ann rocks, it skirmished into 
the lead to win. The losers, unwilling to 
give up another day’s fishing, conceded to 
Capt. Manuel Domingos of the Progress 
the $2,150 prize money, the Prentiss Tro- 
phy, one leg on the Davis Trophy. The 
stalwart, sun-tanned helmsman of the 
Progress: Prof. George Owen of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, saltwater 
friend of the Secretary of the Navy, 
father of Harvard’s famed all-round ath- 
lete (George Owen Jr., 1923). 


on 


Soldiers & Civilians 


Last week 3,000 armed men were 
massed on a plain near Port Clinton, Ohio, 
on the shore of Lake Erie. All were 
picked shots. Over their shoulders were 
slung rifles with well-oiled firing chambers, 
speckless bores. The walnut stocks were 
worn, rubbed to an oily, deep brown. 
Across their backs were stretched bando- 
leers full of sharp-nosed cartridges. Thou- 
sands of rounds of ammunition lay in neat 
cases around them. To bivouac the force, 
peaked, tan canvas service tents were 
thrown up along orderly streets. To many 
of the riflemen tenting was new. No nov- 
elty was it for 1,000 of the force, mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, who had come from posts as 
far as Panama, China, the Philippines. 

The marksmen were assembled to shoot 
in the annual National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches. With prizes worth $40,000 (it 
is the only sporting event supported by 
Congress), it is to marksmen what the 
Kentucky Derby is to turfmen, the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta to oarsmen. 

First fired of the 80 events was the 
Sobel trophy match, side arm competi- 
tion for policemen. On one of the ranges 
that project from the three miles of firing 
line along the lakefront, was set up a 
double row of false house fronts. Targets 
swung in the gaping windows and doors, 
popped up and down in the street. Five 
keen-eyed Portland, Ore., constables shot 
them down like fugitives, scored 41 points 
out of a possible 50, won the match. A 
four-man team match of the slow and 
rapid pistol firing was won by New York 
City policemen. 

Grinning but disappointed were Serg. 
Jens B. Jensen, U. S. Cavalry, & Capt. 
Walter A. Wood Jr., U. S. Engineers, 























Now... a smooth 
face at evening 
ee - Without having 
to shave again 


Small- bubble lather gives 

a closer, smoother shave— 

a week’s free trial proves 
this fact 


_ morning shave gives added 
satisfaction when you begin by 
lathering with Colgate’s... you know 
that towards the end of the day you'll 
not have to worry about shaving once 
more to be really presentable. 


The reason is that with Colgate’s you 
moisten your beard scientifically — 
and the hairs are cut closer, smooth- 
er... without pulling or scraping. 


The famous Colgate “small-bubble” 
lather gets down to the base of the 
beard and brings much more water 
with it. And water, you know, is what 
really softens the whiskers. 


The minute you lather up with Col- 
gate’s two things a 1—The 
soap in the lather breaks up the oil 
film that covers each hair. 2—Billions 
of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles seep 
down through your beard .. . crowd 
around each whisker... soak it soft 
with water. 


Instantly your beard gets moist and 
pliable... limp and lifeless +. Scien- 
tifically softened right down at the 
base ... ready for your razor. 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1794 


P.O. Box 375, Grand Central Post Office, New York 


Please send me FREE, the seven-day trial tube 
of Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample 
bottle of “After-Shave.” 
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when Serg. Carl J. Cagle, U. S. Marine 
Corps, snatched from them the Leech Cup. 
All three had scored a perfect 105 but 
Mariner Cagle’s shots had bored closest 
to the centre of the bull’s-eye. 

Out of the hands of the military for 
one year was taken the Marine Corps cup 
when Civilian Richard W. Ballard outshot 
1,385 competitors, scoring 99. Happy and 
proud was he, knowing that no other 
civilian had done this since 1913. 

Last and greatest event will be the Na- 
tional Rifle Team Match. To win this 
each branch of U. S. armed forces strives 
doggedly. Sights are smoked with candle 
flames so that a finer “bead” may be 
drawn. Shoulders are padded with sheep 
hide and rags to fend the recoil. Windage 
and elevation are shrewdly calculated, 
lucky pieces rubbed. Classic is the tale 
of one Infantry marksman who would not 
change his underclothing during his three 
weeks at Camp Perry, fearing it would 
affect his condition in the Team shoot. 
The great event, shot at 1,000 yards, is 
usually held early in the morning, before 
the sun brings heat waves to interfere with 
vision. 

To Ensign Clarence E. Coffin Jr., U. S. 
N., went the congratulatory letter from 
President Hoover, the Crescent Cup, the 
Army Ordnance Trophy (a .3o0-calibre 
rifle), the National Rifle Association 
medal. He had scored 147 out of 150. 

Capt. John W. Dillin, of Media, Pa., 
scorning modern small arms, shot his 
matches with a flintlock rifle made in 1763, 
notched for dead Indians. 

anita 
Pebble Beach 


Fame is a thing California loves and 
understands. It was with joyous fanfare 
that the state welcomed Robert Tyre 
Jones Jr., world’s most famed golfer, to 
the National Amateur Championship at 
Pebble Beach. It was that multiple cham- 
pion’s first Pacific Coast appearance. 
Eager thousands watched him shoot 67 
in a practice round, 70 and 75 in the 
qualifying rounds, which tied for first 
place. Thus far Fame played to form. 
Then it flubbed miserably. 

Chill, ominous fogs gathered over Peb- 
ble Beach, obscuring the fame of Cali- 
fornia’s golden climate. Then up stepped 
young John Goodman of Omaha, the boy 
who rides to tournaments in freight cars 
and plays good golf when he gets there. 
(He won the Trans-Mississippi in 1927.) 
At this year’s Open he qualified with the 
leaders, later putted disastrously to early 
elimination. Before Champion Jones's 
breakfast had properly settled, young 
John Goodman had won three holes. 
Jones caught him at the 12th, lost him 
again at the 14th, left the tournament 1 
down. “I’m proud,” said young John 
Goodman, “but I’m sorry.” Some people 
thought it was a “good thing for the 
game.” Others thought an 18-hole match 
was unfair, especially when young John 
Goodman lost his next match, 2 and 1, 
to unknown 18-year-old William Lawson 
Little Jr. 

With the sudden eclipse of Jones, the 
galleries dwindled. Chandler Egan of 
Medford, Ore., designer of the Pebble 
Beach course, National Amateur Cham- 
pion in 1904 and 1905, drew a few spec- 
tators as he eliminated two formidable 


contenders, the West’s George Von Elm 
and the East’s Jess Sweetser. But hardly 
anyone watched homely, courteous Francis 
Ouimet, National Champion in 1913 and 
1914, beat Lawson Little. Only the 
stancher spirits and the prolix newspaper- 
men witnessed the semi-finals in which Dr. 
Oscar F. Willing, deliberate dentist of 
Portland, Ore., downed courageous Oldster 
Egan, and Harrison (“Jimmy”) Johnston 
kindly but firmly eliminated Francis 
Ouimet. 

“Jimmy” Johnston has been entering 
the Amateur for several years, always 
starting well, seldom going far. In private 
life he is a St. Paul, Minn., broker with 
a big-brown-eyed wife named Betty and 

















“JIMMY” JOHNSTON 
He set his square jaw. 


two children. Having gotten by Ouimet, 
who put him out at St. Louis in 1921, he 
proceeded against Dentist Willing with 
his square jaw set. Dr. Willing was 1 up 
at lunch-time. Then, aged 33, on the 33rd 
green, “Jimmy” Johnston won the 33rd 
U. S. Amateur Championship, 4 and 3. 
California, though it had expected a Jones 
final, was pleased with Champion John- 
ston, who politely acknowledged his good 
fortune. 

Tournament notes: 
q After his elimination Bobby Jones, no 
sulker, stayed at Pebble Beach to referee 
the match between Johnston and George 
Voight. 
@ Cyril Tolley, ponderous British ama- 
teur champion, caused natives to gape by 
resting on a shooting-stick between trudges 
around the course. 
@ Lord Charles Hope of England at one 
point thrilled with his play as well as his 
title. After hooking four tee shots over 
a cliff to the Pacific’s edge, he found his 
first ball playable, looped it up the cliff, 
holed a birdie. 
@ Herbert Fleishhacker, San Francisco 
scion, mammoth Stanford footballer, was 
a marshal, strode about the course in a 
bright yellow hat. 
@ A divot cut by Bobby Jones disap- 
peared mysteriously. Sleuthing officials 
found it in the hands of a lady enthusiast 
who had retrieved it for a souvenir. 


Open Polo 


The U. S. Open Polo Championship 
last week reached its final round. Across 
the close-cropped turf of Meadowbrook 
Club, Westbury, L. I., the Sands Point 
team, headed by Thomas Hitchcock Jr., 
only 1o-goal U. S. poloist, charged to de- 
cisive victory and a chance to cross 
mallets with the Hurricanes, Irish-Amer- 
ican four. The Hurricanes, led by Irish 
Capt. C. T. I. Roark, internationalist who 
has played on Spanish, French, Irish, 
English, and Indian polo fields, had de- 
feated but one team (The Roslyns) in 
order to meet the two-time victorious 
Sands Pointers in the deciding match. 

Surprisingly enough, polo enthusiasts 
were last week thinking less of the ap- 
proaching finals than of the poor showing 
of the Eastcott team, three-quarters 
English, which was easily eliminated by 
Hitchcock’s four in the opening match of 
the series. Whether by some inherent 
strain of grace which prevents English- 
men from making final, unlovely exertions, 
or by some inscrutable play of chance, 
U. S. polo had again shown itself indomi- 
tably superior to British play. Since 1927 
hard-riding gentlemen from the British 
Isles, traditional home of the polo-minded, 
have twice tried to capture the Inter- 
national trophy from the U. S., have twice 
failed in their attempt. 

Thus it was that during the past few 
weeks field glasses in the stands were 
trained particularly on the English play- 
ers, neglected best U. S. stickmen, eager 
college boy contestants. The Englishmen, 
as everyone knew, were potential inter- 
nationalists who will enter next year’s 
international play. They had been sent 
to play in tournaments, to get the feel 
of U. S. turf, to study U. S. play and 
players. In addition to Capt. Roark, sure 
to be among next year’s challengers, were 
bespectacled Cecil Balding, wing com- 
mander Percival K. Wise, tattooed 9- 
goalman and Capt. Charles H. Tremayne, 
recently-chosen leader of the Internation- 
als. 

For match play, Tremayne, Wise, Bald- 
ing and Earle W. Hopping of the U. S. 
formed .the Eastcotts, lost six out of 
seven discouraging practice games. In 
the first game of the Monty Waterbury 
Cup series, also begun last week at West- 
bury, and in importance second only to 
the Open, the National Junior Champion- 
ship youngsters who call themselves the 
Old Aikens trounced them 16-8. Old 
Aikens’ victory coupled with the early 
elimination of the Englishmen in the Open 
series discouraged polo-observers from 
predicting formidable 1930 opposition 
from overseas. 

Because he was the only uneliminated 
Britisher, attention in the open was na- 
turally focussed last week on Irish Capt. 
Roark of the Hurricanes, whose team had 
gained the finals by its single victory. 
British sportsmen, dismayed by the fate 
of Eastcott, more anxious than cocky U. 
S. prognosticators, awaited news of the 
encounter of Roark and Hitchcock in the 
final chukkers of the Open Championship. 
Despite his successive defeats, friends of 
Soldier-Poloist Tremayne insist that he 
is not one to quail before enemy fire; 
that he will next year return to competi- 
tion. 
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THE NEW BUICK 





The Five-Passenger Coupe 
132” Wheelbase 

$1675 f. o, b. Buick Factory 

Wire wheel equipment extra 


The word value bears a new meaning 
now that the New Buick is here 


THE most discriminating motorists in America 
—men and women who buy their motor cars 
on the basis of quality alone—are joining in an 
unprecedented countrywide demand for the 
new Buick. More people have entered orders 
during the few weeks this new Buick has been on the market than 
in any similar period in all Buick history. They have purchased 
from two to five times as many Buicks as any other car priced above 
$1200. And they are continuing to buy Buicks in unrivaled vol- 
ume, day after day and week after week. 





This can mean only one thing: Jv the judgment of these buyers, as 
in the judgment of the nation as a whole, Buick for 1930 provides 
an unsurpassed combination of beauty, performance, comfort and 
safety at a price which stamps it the greatest value ever offered in 


the fine car field. 


See—drive—and compare this greatest of Buicks with any other 
automobile. Then you’l] know why Buick is breaking all fine car 
sales records month after month . . . why more people are buying 
Buicks today than ever before in Buick’s twenty-six year history 
. . . why motor car buyers everywhere are agreeing: The word 
value dears a new meaning now that the New Buick is here. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


. : - ; Division of General Motors 4 
Canadian Factories : Builders of 


. : Corporation p 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. sii Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


118” Wheelbase Models 
124” Wheelbase Models 
132” Wheelbase Models 


These prices f. 0, b, Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra. 


$1225.00 to $1295.00 
$1465.00 to $1495.00 
$1525.00 to $1995.00 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT ...« BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





Why CAMELS are the 


better cigarette 


Camels are made of the choicest tobaccos 
grown—cured and blended with expert care. 
Camels are mild and mellow. 


The taste of Camels is smooth and satisfying. 


Camels are cool and refreshing. 


The fragrance of Camels is always pleasant, 


indoors or out. 


They do not tire the taste nor leave any 


cigaretty after-taste. 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








